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An  Abstract  of 


A  CONTRASTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  AND  ENGLISH 

ASPECTUAL  CATEGORIES 

In  order  to  determine  whether  there  exists  a 
grammatical  category  of  aspect  in  English  which  may  be 
compared  with  that  in  Russian,  a  morphosyntactical 
analysis  of  English  verb  forms  was  carried  out.  It  was 
found  that  the  forms  in  be  +  .  .  ,-ing  exhibit  functional 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from  those  character¬ 
izing  the  categories  of  tense,  mood,  voice,  etc*  These 
forms  may  be  paired  with  and  opposed  to  the  simple  verb 
forms  to  constitute  the  category  of  aspect.  Their 
grammatical  meaning  distinguishes  an  action  or  event  as 
being  continuous  at  a  specific  point  or  in  a  specific 
interval  of  time*  In  Russian,  the  perfective  aspect 
concentrates  attention  on  the  boundedness  of  an  action, 
while  the  imperfective  aspect  is  uncharacterized  in 
this  respect.  Both  the  English  temporary  (be  +  .  .  .-ing) 
and  the  Russian  perfective  aspects  are  marked  forms.  By 
comparing  these  two  aspectual  categories  on  the  basis  of 
the  functional  characteristics  of  their  elements,  a 
fundamental  correlation  of  forms  was  established. 
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Russian 


English 


Perfective 


?  Simple 


Imperfective  - 


Temporary 


The  Russian  perfective  aspect  is  always  translated  by 
the  English  simple  form,  the  temporary  aspect  by  the 
imperfective,  Vhen  neither  boundedness  nor  continuity 
of  the  action  is  implied  in  the  context,  the  simple  and 
imperfective  forms  translate  one  another.  This  relation¬ 
ship  is  constant  despite  any  variations  in  tense,  mode, 
or  temporal  relationship  for  verbs  used  in  the  active 
voice,  indicative  mood. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

1.0  Upon  viewing  the  numerous  difficulties 

experienced  by  translators  and  linguists  who  attempt 

to  correlate  Russian  and  English  verb  forms,  one’s 

attention  is  eventually  drawn  to  the  grammatical  category 

of  aspect  which,  although  clearly  evident  in  Russian,  is 

seemingly  non-existent  in  English.  If  it  is  assumed,  as 

Bloomfield  asserts,  that  "...  whatever  can  be  said  in 

one  language  can  doubtless  be  said  in  any  other.  .  .  , 

and  that  "the  difference  will  concern  only  the  structure 

p 

of  the  forms,  and  their  connotation,"  then  it  is  worth¬ 
while  examining  the  English  verb  system  contrastively 
with  Russian  in  order  to  determine  exactly  what  forms 
and  grammatical  categories  enable  us  to  duplicate  or 
express  as  nearly  as  possible  those  grammatical  meanings 
inherent  in  Russian  aspectual  forms.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  ascertained  what  grammatical  meanings  expressed 
by  English  verb  forms  pose  problems  upon  translation  into 

^Leonard  Bloomfield,  Language  (New  Yorks  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1933),  p.  2?8. 

2Ibid. 
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Russian.  Any  orderly  solution  of  these  difficulties  will 
aid  greatly  in  the  understanding  of  Russian  and  English 
aspects  and  lead  ultimately  to  the  predictability  of  a 
given  form  in  the  target  language  being  used  to  translate 
the  corresponding  form  in  the  source  language.  This ,  in 
essence,  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  study  of  English 
and  Russian  aspects. 

1.1  The  method  employed  involves,  first  of  all,  a 
review  of  the  basic  definitions  and  rules  of  selection 
and  categorization  in  morphological,  syntactical,  and 
morphosyntactical  analysis.  It  is  hoped  that  with  these 
principles  the  grammatical  category  of  aspect  can  either 
be  established  as  existent  in  English,  or  conclusively 
rejected.  This  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  great 
divergency  of  opinion  among  linguists  with  regard  to 
aspect  in  English.  Understandably,  only  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  procedure  can  be  given  in  this  thesis,  since  the 
correlation  of  verb  forms  is  of  more  interest  to  us  than 
the  correspondence  of  categories. 

The  analogous  modus  operandi  will  be  omitted 
for  Russian  since  aspect  in  this  language  is  clearly 
distinguishable  both  morphologically  and  syntactically 
from  the  other  categories  of  the  verb.  A  description 
will  be  given,  instead,  of  the  basic  methods  of  formation 
of  aspectual  pairs,  the  characteristics  of  irregular 
forms,  along  with  definitions  of  the  grammatical  meanings 
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of  the  perfective  and  imperfective  aspects.  The  reason 
for  this  examination  of  aspectual  forms  and  aspectual 
pairs  is  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  true  grammatical 
meanings  of  the  aspects  be  separated  from  the  various 
shades  of  lexical  meaning  in  the  roots  of  these  forms, 
a  confusion  which  has  carried  over  to  the  analysis  of 
aspect  in  English. 

Once  the  aspects  have  been  defined  in  Russian 
and  English,  a  comparison  of  forms  may  be  put  into  effect, 
stressing  the  different  concepts  associated  with  aspect 
in  the  two  languages  and  the  consequential  lack  of  a 
one-to-one  correspondence.  Assuming  that  each  aspectual 
form  can  function  only  in  certain  contexts ,  the  method 
of  comparison  of  these  forms  involves  a  matching  of  the 
environments  in  which  they  are  found.  A  translator  or 
machine  scanning  a  given  utterance  would  then,  by  virtue 
of  having  recognized  given  contextual  markers  along  with 
the  aspect  of  the  verb,  be  able  to  supply  the  corresponding 
form  in  the  language  into  which  he  or  it  was  translating. 
Most  of  the  possible  usages  of  aspect  in  both  languages 
in  the  active  voice,  indicative  mood  have  been  considered 
in  order  to  obtain  a  schema  for  translation  from  one 
language  into  the  other.  Data  for  this  correlation  has 
come  from  various  Russian  literary  sources  and  their 
translated  English  equivalents.  In  cases  where  literal 
translations  were  lacking,  the  author  supplied  his  own 
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version.  Stress  has  been  laid  on  Russian  to  English 
translations  simply  because  of  the  larger  number  of 
English  verb  forms  and  the  facility  of  obtaining 
English  translations  of  Russian  works  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

1.2  Due  to  the  fact  that  this  study  has  been 
limited  to  an  examination  of  forms  in  the  active  voice, 
indicative  mood,  the  correlation  of  forms  is  necessarily 
incomplete.  It  is  expected  that  further  investigation  of 
Russian  and  English  aspectual  forms  in  other  moods  and 
voices  will  yield  similar  results,  enabling  one  to  predict 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  correlation  of  forms  in 
given  contexts. 
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CHAPTER  II 


GRAMMATICAL  CATEGORIES 

2*0  The  description  of  any  language  usually  involves 
the  classification  of  the  basic  units  of  speech  (words) 
into  various  groups  and  categories.  The  purpose  of  doing 
this  is  to  simplify  our  understanding  of  the  elements  of 
the  language  and  to  enable  us  to  talk  generally  about  the 
structural  characteristics  of  these  classes,  without 
specific  reference  to  individual  words.  "The  usefulness 
of  a  classification  depends  directly  on  the  uniformity  of 
the  structural  relationships  of  the  words  included."^" 

Since  the  aim  of  this  thesis  is  to  study  contrastively 
the  categories  of  aspect  in  English  and  Russian,  it  will 
be  profitable  to  begin  by  establishing  a  clear  picture  of 
their  positions  in  the  respective  languages  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectively,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  fundamentals 
of  descriptive  analysis  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
word-classes  and  categories. 


^H.  A.  Gleason, Jr.,  An  Introduction  to 
Descriptive  Linguistics  (New  York:  llolt,  Sinehart  and 
Winston ;  'lifer)  ,  p"lT 
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2.1  Descriptive  analysis,  applied  to  the  speech  of 

a  restricted  group  of  people,  involves  an  attack  from 

three  interrelated  positions:  phonology,  morphology, 

2 

and  syntax.  Phonology  is  concerned  primarily  with 
bundles  of  minimal  sound  features  (phonemes);  morphology 
is  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  recurrent 
sequences  of  phonemes  (morphemes)  and  their  meaning;  syntax  is 
the  description  of  the  arrangements  of  morphemes  and 
their  combinations  (words).  Together,  morphology  and 
syntax  constitute  what  is  traditionally  referred  to  as 
grammar:  "the  description  of  the  meaningful  arrangements 

of  forms  in  a  language."^  The  basic  unit  of  grammar,  like 
that  of  syntax,  is  the  word,  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
combination  of  morphemes  (including  the  zero -morpheme) 
serving  to  represent  generally  objects,  processes, 
qualities,  and  relationships  in  reality,  and  capable  of 
entering  into  relationships  with  other  words.  By  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  both  morphology  and  syntax  determine  the 
grammar  of  a  language,  there  are,  correspondingly,  two 
ways  of  determining  the  structural  ties  or  meaningful 
arrangements  within  an  utterance. 


p 

The  existence  of  a  fourth  position  might  also 
be  recognized:  stylistics  or  the  supersyntactic  position. 
Cf.  Bohumil  Trnka,  "Principles  of  Morphological  Analysis, 
Philologica  Pragensia,  IV,  No.  3  (1961),  130. 

x 

^Bloomfield,  Language ,  p.  163* 
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2*1.1  In  syntax  we  investigate  the  longer  sequences 
into  which  words  enter  and  classify  forms  in  accordance 
with  the  environments  in  which  they  are  found.  Syntactic 
classes  are  "classes  of  words  which  occur  in  the  same  or 

Zl 

comparable  environments."  Here  the  functions  of 
linguistic  forms  are  of  basic  importance,  whereas  in 
morphology,  the  forms  themselves  are  of  principal  concern. 
These  syntactic  or  form-classes .  which  are  obtained  by  a 
process  of  substitution  of  linguistic  forms  in  given 
environments,  may  be  characterized  by  one  or  more  words 
appearing  in  them.  That  is,  they  may  be  described  in 
terms  of  word-classes  or  parts  of  speech,  i.e.  noun 
phrases  are  classed  with  and  characterized  by  nouns  * 
which  are  substitutable  for  them.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  complete  set  of  mutually 
exclusive  parts  of  speech,  since  these  classes  overlap 
and  intersect  one  another.  Subdivision  of  the  syntactic 
classes  is  performed  by  a  narrower  type  of  selection 
known  as  agreement,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds; 

(1)  concord  or  congruence,  (2)  government,  (3)  cross 
reference.  This  is  basically  the  same  process  as  that 
which  produced  our  form-classes,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  environments  are  now  more  restricted. 


^Gleason,  An  Introduction  to.  .  .  ,  p.  95* 
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In  this  way  we  obtain  a  classification  of  almost  all 
forms  into  intersecting  categories  ("a  grammatical 
classification  which  always  accompanies  some  grammatical 
feature*  .  •  "^) . 

2*1*2  The  morphological  analysis  of  speech  may  be 
divided  into  two  related  sections:  (1)  derivational 
morphology,  and  (2)  grammatical  morphology,  dealing  with 
the  categories  and  relations  in  which  the  words  of  a 
particular  language  take  part.  It  is  the  latter  section 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  information  necessary  for 
classification  into  categories  and  parts  of  speech* 
Categories  *  from  this  point  of  view,  are  bundles  of 
binary  morphological  oppositions,  i*e*  the  category  of 
case  in  Russian  consists  of  the  oppositions:  nominative 
vs.  accusative,  accusative  vs.  genitive,  etc.  Once  the 
categories  of  a  language  have  been  morphologically 
determined,  the  larger  word-classes  (part  of  speech) 
may  be  defined  as  combinations  of  certain  categories, 
i.e.  nouns  are  characterized  in  Russian  by  the 
categories  of  gender,  number,  and  case.  In  highly 
inflected  languages  such  as  Russian  and  the  other 
Slavic  languages,  the  above  procedure  is  quite 

^Bloomfield,  Language,  p.  204. 

^Trnka,  "Principles  of  Morphological  Analysis," 


p.  133. 
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satisfactory  for  the  establishment  of  almost  all  grammatical 

categories,  but  in  agglutinative  languages  such  as  English 

the  syntactic  approach  proves  to  be  more  useful* 

2.1*3  There  is,  of  course,  considerable  overlapping  of 

the  classes  obtained  by  these  two  methods  -  in  fact,  they 

should  supplement  one  another*  In  general,  one  might  say 

that  the  syntactic  classes  are  broader  and  more  inclusive 

than  the  morphological  ones,  but  this  is  not  altogether 

true*  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 

draw  the  line  between  morphology  and  syntax.  Most  of  the 

inflectional  categories  of  morphology  may  also  be  arrived 

at  via  the  syntactic  approach,  since  each  inflected  form 

occurs  in  specific  definable  environments.  Similarly,  we 

may  obtain  syntactic  word-classes  by  combining 

morphological  categories.  If  it  is  at  all  necessary  to 

define  the  limits  of  morphological  structure,  in  order 

to  distinguish  it  from  syntactic  structure,  we  may  follow 

the  definition  given  by  Nida: 

All  single  morphemes,  or  combinations  of 
morphemes  of  which  at  least  one  immediate 
constituent  is  a  bound  form  (including 
bound  alternants  of  free  forms)  and  of 
which  the  peripheral  immediate  constituent 
is  not  a  clitic,  or  combinations  of„free 
forms  in  nonsyntactic  arrangements.' 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  disregard  the  boundary  between 


^Eugene  A.  Nida,  Morphology::  The  Descriptive 
alysis  of  Words  (Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of 
chlgan  Press,  1946),  p.  103* 
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morphology  and  syntax,  a  third  means  of  classification 
may  he  created  consisting  of  a  combination  of  the 
previous  two*  In  this  case  "the  part  of  speech  system 
of  a  language  is  the  classification  of  all  its  stems 
on  the  basis  of  similarities  and  differences  of 

o 

inflectional  and  syntactical  behavior*"  Grammatical 
categories  are  then  of  two  types,  selective  or  inflected, 
depending  on  whether  the  characteristic  determining  the 
category  is  inherent  or  inflected,  i.e.  gender  of  nouns 
in  Russian  vs*  gender  of  adjectives* 

2.1.4  Another  method  whereby  the  distinction  between 
morphology  and  syntax  is  eliminated  is  the  method  of 

9 

structural  linguistics  employed  by  Harris.  Here 
phonology  is  combined  with  morphology  and  syntax  to  form 
a  single  classification  procedure  based  on  the  following 
hierarchic  levels  of  analysis:  phonologic  segments, 
regularly  and  intermittently  present  phonologic 
distinctions,  phonemes,  contours  and  phonemic  long 
components,  morphophonemes ,  morphemic  segments,  morphemes, 
morpheme-occurrence  and  position  (morphemic  sequence) 
classes,  morphemic  long  components  and  constructions. 


Q 

Charles  F.  Hockett,  A  Course  in  Modern 
Linguistics  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1958), 
p.  *2l.  (Ttalics  his.) 

^Zellig  S.  Harris,  Structural  Linguistics 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951)* 
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Combinations  of  elements  from  any  level  constitute 
elements  of  a  higher  level  and  are  themselves  made  up  of 
combinations  of  elements  from  a  lower  level*  The 

t 

classification  of  elements  into  categories  or  classes  is 
based  strictly  on  distributional  relations  and  avoids 
almost  completely  the  use  of  meaning  as  a  determining 
criterion.1^ 

Since  an  adequate  contrastive  study  of  aspect 
in  Russian  and  English  on  this  structural  basis  would 
involve  a  complete  reanalysis  of  both  languages,  it  is 
more  desirable,  from  our  point  of  view,  to  proceed  from 
the  more  traditional  morphological-syntactical  approaches 
mentioned  above,  making  use  of  previously  obtained 
results.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  final  conclusions 
will  be  the  same  in  both  cases*  Another  drawback  of  the 
structural  method  is  that  meaning  is  entirely  disregarded, 
a  point  which  is  highly  relevant  in  dealing  with  the 
translatability  of  a  grammatical  category  from  one 
language  into  another. 

2.2  The  meanings  of  grammatical  forms  and  categories 
are,  in  general,  very  elusive.  As  Jespersen  points  out, 
we  can  analyse  form  and  function  without  stepping  outside 
the  bounds  of  grammar,  but  as  soon  as  we  try  to  analyse 


10Harris,  Structural  Linguistics,  p.  372. 
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meaning  we  step  into  the  domain  of  thought.'1*'1'  Here  we 
have  two  spheres  of  activity  represented.  On  the  one 
hand  there  exist  concepts  associated  with  reality  which 
are  symbolized  in  speech;  on  the  other  hand  man  often 
seeks  to  insert  into  his  language  a  subjective  reflection 
of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind.  In  view  of  the  complexity 
of  both  of  these  domains,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  often 
have  difficulty  in  expressing  ourselves,  and  that 
misunderstandings  arise  between  the  speaker  and  listener. 

2.2.0  For  purposes  of  semantic  analysis  of  linguistic 

forms  it  is  advisable  to  follow  Nida's  second  Principle: 

12 

"Meaning  is  definable  by  environment."  Here  are  two 
basic  types  of  environment,  linguistic  and  non-linguistic, 
each  of  which  may  be  further  subdivided  into  two  classes 
as  follows: 


1. 


Non-linguistic 


Subjective  environments 
Objective  environments 


2.  Linguistic 


Structural  environments 
Contextual  environments 


15 


Each  linguistic  sign  may  thus  carry  several  meanings  in 
accordance  with  the  environments  in  which  it  is  found, 


■^Otto  Jespersen,  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar 
(London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.,  1^24),  pp.  53-54- • 

12 

Nida,  Morphology.  .  .  ,  p.  152. 

15Ibid. 
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and.  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  formidability  of 

extracting  the  specific  meaning  of  a  whole  category  of 
14 

forms*  It  must  also  be  noted  that  languages  differ  in 
their  classification  of  phenomena,  and,  as  a  result, 
environments  may  differ  from  language  to  language. 
Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  the  various 
types  of  semantic  distinction  from  one  language  to 
another. 

2.2.1  In  attempting  to  find  the  meaning  of  a 

grammatical  category,  we  must  first  of  all  attempt  to 

distinguish  between  the  grammatical  meaning  of  a  given 

form  and  the  lexical  meaning  of  the  root  of  that  form. 

Having  grouped  similar  forms  into  categories  on  the 

basis  of  their  distribution  and  substitutability  for 

one  another,  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  meanings 

expressed  by  them  in  order  to  find  what  they  have  in 

common.  Basically,  that  meaning  which  is  least 

modified  or  determined  by  subjective  or  contextual 

15 

environments  is  sought.  ^  This  can  be  done  by 
substituting  the  forms  in  a  minimal  context  of  some 


14 

Cf.  V.  G.  Admoni,  Qsnovy  teorii  grammatiki 
(M.-L.:  Izd.  Akademii  Nauk  SSSR,  "Naukari,  1§64) , 
pp.  40-47 • 


^ These  extraneous  meanings  should  be 
eliminated  by  the  mere  listing  of  substitutable  forms 
and  the  environments  in  which  they  are  found.  The 
various  lexical  meanings  of  roots  and  the  influence  of 
different  environments  will  show  up  in  a  comparison  of 
the  meanings  of  the  forms  under  study,  and  may  be 
dispensed  with. 
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kind,  or  by  substituting  in  all  possible  types  of 
environment  and  then  selecting  that  meaning  which 
remains  constant.  Sometimes  a  great  divergency  of 
meaning  will  be  found  with  no  apparent  'common  factor'. 
This  frequently  happens  in  morphological  categories 
based  on  oppositions,  and  when  it  does,  we  say  that 
the  member  of  the  opposition  showing  this  variation 
in  meaning  is  unmarked  with  respect  to  the  other 
member.  That  is,  it  is  defined  negatively  as  lacking 
the  meaning  of  the  marked  member,  i.e.  imperfective 
vs.  perfective  (marked)  verbs  in  Russian.  In  general, 
almost  all  categories  are  distinguished  by  a  wide 
range  of  meanings,  the  most  general  one  being  considered 
the  basic  meaning  of  the  category. 

All  things  considered,  the  meaning  of  a 
grammatical  category,  or  a  certain  part  of  that  category 
(in  the  case  of  oppositions),  is  that  which  is  least 
conditioned  by  subjective  or  contextual  environments  and 
is  characteristic  of  every  form  in  the  structurally 
determined  class.  In  a  sense,  we  seek  the  'greatest 
common  factor'  of  meaning  and  try  to  eliminate 
extraneous  influences.  It  is  virtually  impossible, 
however,  to  achieve  a  set  of  mutually  exclusive 
categories  with  strictly  differentiated  meanings. 

Usually  we  end  up  with  a  group  of  intersecting  categories, 
each  of  whose  structure  may  be  described  as  'polar*.  In 
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the  center  are  found  those  elements  showing  the  optimal 
concentration  of  characteristics  of  that  category; 
towards  the  periphery  are  found  certain  forms  manifesting 
characteristics  of  other  categories.  Three  such  categories 
of  direct  interest  to  us  in  our  study  of  Russian  and 
English  verbal  aspects  are  t ens e ,  mode,  and  aspect. 

Tense,  Mode,  Aspect 

2,3  In  our  review  of  descriptive  analysis  we 
indicated  how  grammatical  categories  were  established 
and  their  meanings  determined.  Understandably,  these 
categories,  with  their  specific  meanings,  are  valid  only 
for  the  language  described  and  must  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  transferred  to  a  second  undescribed 
language.  Many  languages  have  similar  categories,  and 
this  results  in  the  use  of  a  common  nomenclature  for 
their  designation,  yet  upon  closer  examination,  the 
meanings  and  units  of  the  categories  may  be  seen  to 
differ  radically.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal 
grammar  based  on  the  logical  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
or  pre-existing  concepts  which  demand  representation  in 
speech. 

In  dealing  with  the  grammar  of  a  particular 
language  it  is  therefore  important  to 
inquire  as  carefully  as  possible  into  the 
distinctions  actually  made  by  that  language, 
without  establishing  any  category  that  is 
not  shown  by  the  actual  linguistic  facts 
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to  be  recognized  by  the  speech  instinct  of 

that  community  or  nation .16 

Our  discussion  of  the  categories  of  tense,  mode,  and 
aspect  must,  in  consequence,  be  of  a  most  general 
nature,  showing  the  diverse  concepts  that  are  understood 
in  various  languages  under  these  headings,  with  some 
reference  to  the  problems  to  be  encountered  in  Russian 
and  English . 

2.3*1  Tense  is  the  symbolic  representation  in  speech 
of  the  time  of  an  event.  Time  itself  is  logically 
divided  into  two  parts,  past  and  future,  the  dividing 
line  representing  the  dimensionless  and  ever-changing 
present.  Schematically  we  could  represent  time  by  a 
line  on  which  a  point  symbolizing  the  present  is  in 
constant  motion  to  the  right  (considered  positive  in 
direction),  or,  what  is  relatively  the  same  thing,  the 
present  point  could  be  considered  stationary  with  the 
time  line  passing  to  the  left.  The  point  of  present 
time  is  usually  basic  to  our  representation  of  time  by 
tense,  yet,  relative  to  it,  we  may  choose  secondary 
reference  points  which  facilitate  further  refinements 
of  our  tense  system.  These  reference  points,  either 
in  the  past  or  future,  serve  to  subdivide  the  past  into 
the  near-past  and  far-past,  the  future  into  the  near- 


16 


P*  49. 
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future  and  far-future.  Corresponding  to  these  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  there  are,  in  some  languages, 
linguistic  forms  which  together  form  the  category  of 
tense*  As  might  be  expected,  however,  the  correlation 
between  tense  and  time  is  seldom  perfect. 

2. 3. 1.1  The  first  and  probably  most  weighty  difference 

is  that  the  present  tense,  while  serving  to  separate  past 

from  future,  as  does  the  present  point  in  time,  represents 

a  much  greater  time  span  and  is  certainly  never  a 

dimensionless  point.  In  both  Russian  and  English  the 

present  tense  is  characterized  not  by  a  specific  time 

which  it  designates,  but  rather  by  the  fact  that  it 

includes  the  'moment  of  speech (corresponding  to 

present  time)  in  its  representation.  Ivanova  makes  this 

clear  in  the  following: 

MoweHT  petiH  .  .  *  HBjineTCH  fleMapicamioHHOM 
to'ikoh  ,  OTflejiHiomeM  npomeamee  ot  dy^ymero, 

TaKHM  odpa3  0M,  oh  HMeeT  pa3  rpaHumiTe jiBHyio 
$yHKijHK)*  Hapnny  c  sthm,  o&HaKO,  momcht  pems 
MoaceT  HBjiHTfcCH  ijeHTpoM  b  ojibme  ro  hjih  MeHbmero 
npoiiexyTKa  BpeiaeHH  (HacTonmero  BpeweHH), 
npmieM  b  3tom  cnyqae  pasrpaHimuTejibHan 
$yHKUMH  CHHMaeTCfl;  B  3T0M  h  ecTL 
ocodeHHOCTb  HacTonmero  BpeMeHH ,  KOTopoe 


^Calling  the  point  of  present  time  the  ‘moment 
of  speech'  often  arouses  considerable  controversy  among 
grammarians,  since  one  is  dimensionless,  the  other 
seemingly  not.  If,  however,  we  understand  that  the 
'moment  of  speech'  is  merely  a  designation  for  present 
time  without  necessarily  referring  to  the  time  taken  to 
make  an  utterance,  the  difficulty  is  avoided.  A 
dimensionless  point  in  space  may  be  represented  by  the 
Cartesian  coordinates  (x,  y,  z),  yet  the  symbol  itself 
is  not  dimensionless. 
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BbmejineTCH  He  Ha  QCHOBaHHH  pa3rpaHHtieHHH 
MOMeHTOM  pewH,  KaK  npomeamee  h  byaymee.. 
a  Ha  OCHOBaHMH  BKJIKJtieHMH  MOMeHTa  pemi*  ° 

Hence,  such  temporally  different  statements  as  the 

following,  both  make  use  of  the  present  tense  in 

English  and  Russian:  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis/ 

aeMjiH  BpamaeTCH  BOKpyr  CBoefi  och;  1  hear  her  voice/ 

h  cjiHmy  ee  rojioc<> 

2*3*1<>2  The  second  problem  in  obtaining  a  one-to- 
one  correspondence  between  time  and  tense  is  posed  by 
the  future*  Both  the  past  and  present  tenses  signify 
events  which  have  been  or  are  observed  in  reality, 

"whereas  the  future  [tense]  is  a  mere  notion  associated 
variously  with  desire,  will,  obligation,  emotion  and 
incompletion* The  forms  which  traditionally  have 
been  called  future  tenses  in  English  and  Russian  are, 
in  fact,  quite  highly  permeated  with  these  'modal' 
shades  of  meaning,  and  thus  serve  as  further  divergencies 
from  our  time-tense  correlation. 

2. 3*1  * 3  In  English  and  other  languages  where  tense  is 
quite  highly  developed,  various  notions,  usually  associated 
with  aspect,  may  be  implied  by  tense  forms.  Unless  some 
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marker  or  contextual  device  is  present  to  show  that  an 
English  verb  in  the  past  tense  refers  to  a  non-completed 
action,  we  often  assume  that  it  was  completed.  For 
example,  I  eat  nails  for  breakfast  implies  habitual 
action  when  the  present  tense  form  is  used,  while  I  ate 
nails  for  breakfast  indicates  a  single,  completed 
action.  Similarly,  'relative'  tenses  (those  associated 
with  secondary  reference  points)  may  be  accompanied  by 
meanings  other  than  those  of  temporal  representation, 
causing  us  to  waver  in  our  acceptance  of  them  as  purely 
tense  forms. 

2. 3*1*4-  Both  English  and  Russian  present  tense  forms 
are  capable  of  being  used  to  describe  past  and  future 
events.  The  present  historic  or  dramatic  present  is  a 
stylistic  feature  which  enables  the  speaker  to  recount 
a  past  event  using  present  tense  forms,  thus  giving  the 
illusion  that  the  action  is  proceeding  before  his  very 
eyes.  Verbs  of  motion  and  concrete  action  are  often 
employed  in  the  present  form  in  the  two  languages  being 
studied  to  indicate  futurity,  creating  another  flaw  in 
the  correspondence  between  tense  and  time. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the  possible 
conflicts  in  temporal  representation  by  means  of  tense, 
but  it  serves  to  illustrate  some  of  the  problems  which 
do  exist,  particularly  with  regard  to  Russian  and 
English.  These  and  other  irregularities  will  be  further 
elaborated  on  in  the  respective  chapters  on  the  English 
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and  Russian  aspectual  categories. 

2.3.2  Closely  associated  with  tense,  especially 

regarding  the  future  tense,  is  mode .  "Modes  show  differing 

degrees  or  kinds  of  reality,  desirability  or  contingency 

20 

of  an  event  .  .  .  . "  The  confusion  with  tense  arises 

because  future  forms  in  both  languages,  as  mentioned 

before,  cannot  reflect  objective  reality,  but  merely  give 

varying  degrees  of  assurance  to  the  listener  of  the 

possibility  of  the  event's  occurrence.  In  English  and 

Russian,  modal  meanings  are  most  often  transmitted 

through  auxiliary  verbs  attached  to  the  infinitive, 

e.g.  can,  must ,  may,  shall ,  will ,  .  .  .  ;  Ha«o,  gojiaceH , 

HyacHO ,  ....  In  Russian,  the  inflected  present  forms 

of  perfective  verbs  also  carry  with  them  a  strong  modal 

meaning,  indicating  that  mode  is  tied  not  only  with 

tense,  but  with  aspect  as  well. 

2.3*3  The  best  general  definition  of  aspect,  showing 

its  close  relationship  to  tense,  is  that  given  by 

Hockett:  "Aspects  have  to  do,  not  with  the  location  of 

an  event  in  time,  but  with  its  temporal  distribution  or 
21 

contour."  Here  we  see  the  essence  of  the  problem  which 
causes  such  difficulty  in  separating  tense  from  aspect. 
Tense  relates  the  event  to  a  certain  point  or  interval  in 
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time,  while  aspect  defines  the  state  or  progression  of 
the  event  with  respect  to  the  time  chosen.  Thus  in  various 
languages  morphological  markers  may  be  present  to 
distinguish  punctiliar,  moment aneous ,  continuous, 
durative,  iterative,  completed,  or  other  types  of  action 
from  one  another.  When  this  is  done  consistently 
throughout  a  language,  we  say  that  the  language  is 
characterized  by  the  category  of  aspect  and  that  the 
particular  manifestation  of  temporal  distribution  which 
is  chosen  for  morphological  distinction  is  the  marked 
aspect  in  that  language. 

2. 3* 3»1  As  might  be  expected,  however,  many  of  these 
grammatical  meanings  may  be  confused  with  the  lexical 
meaning  of  the  root  of  the  verb  and  with  various 
contextual  implications.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
group  our  verbs  and  other  linguistic  forms  into  categories 
on  the  basis  of  their  substitutability  for  one  another, 
and  attempt  to  extract  that  grammatical  meaning  which  is 
common  to  the  whole  category.  Verbs  such  as  KOJibHyTb  - 
•to  prick' are  momentaneous ,  yet  one  hesitates  to  attribute 
this  as  the  basic  meaning  to  the  perfective  aspect  in 
Russian,  or  to  the  simple  aspect  in  English.  Upon 
comparison  with  other  verbs  of  the  same  form,  it  is 
found  that  our  hesitation  was  well-founded,  for  the 
meaning  of  momentaneousness  in  this  case  is  lexical, 
not  grammatical. 
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2. 3* 3*2  Context  has  a  similar  distracting  influence 
on  aspectual  meaning.  He  enters  the  room  (eye-witness 
report)/oH  BXOflMT  b  KOMHaTy;  he  enters  this  room  every  day/ 
oh  BxoflHT  b  3Ty  KQMHaTy  KaacflbiM  aeHb  show  a  single  verbal 
form  being  used  with  two  seemingly  different  aspectual 
meanings.  A  single  momentary  action  in  the  first  case 
is  contrasted  with  a  habitual  iterative  action  in  the 
second.  The  very  fact  that  the  imperfective  and  simple 
forms  are  capable  of  being  used  in  such  varied  contexts 
suggests  that  their  basic  grammatical  meanings  are 
probably  quite  general. 

2. 3- 3* 3  Aspect  and  tense,  as  was  previously  indicated, 
are  also  closely  associated  with  one  another.  Much  of 
the  confusion  seems  to  arise  because  aspect  and  tense 
are  often  similarly  depicted  on  the  time  line.  The 
English  expanded  form  has  frequently  been  called  a  tense 
because  of  its  short,  continuous  duration  in  time.  Yet 
when  one  examines  the  form  more  carefully,  taking  into 
consideration  the  aforementioned  definitions  of  tense 
and  aspect,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  temporal 
distribution  is  aspectual  in  meaning,  while  the  tense 
only  relegates  the  form  to  a  point  in  time.  Another 
example  of  the  relationship  between  tense  and  aspect 
is  the  usage  of  the  present  perfective  form  in  Russian 
for  future  assurance.  In  this  case,  the  idea  of 
completion  or  boundedness  inherent  in  the  perfective 
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aspect  is  incompatible  with  the  present,  therefore  the 
completion  is  shifted  into  the  future  and  tense  is 
sacrificed  for  aspect. 

2.4  This,  then,  is  a  general  picture  of  how  one 
goes  about  determining  the  existence  of  grammatical 
categories  and  their  interrelationships  with  one  another. 
These  categories  must  be  ascertained  for  each  language 
individually,  since  no  two  societies  view  phenomena  in 
the  same  way,  and  there  are  no  pre-existing  concepts 
which  demand  expression  in  language.  In  analysing 
English  and  Russian,  we  find  morphological  and  syntactical 
markers  which  distinguish  the  temporal  distribution  of 
the  verb.  These  marked  forms  can  be  contrasted  with 
other  unmarked  verbs ,  and  grammatical  categories  of  aspect 
may  thus  be  established.  Upon  closer  examination,  however, 
it  will  be  noted  that  fundamental  differences  exist 
between  these  categories,  and  that  difficulties  in 
translating  verbal  forms  from  one  language  to  the  other 
are  in  evidence.  In  order  to  determine  exactly  in  what 
way  the  category  of  aspect  in  English  deviates  from  that 
in  Russian,  it  is  necessary  to  study  these  languages 
separately,  then  base  our  conclusions  on  a  comparison  of 


the  two. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  CATEGORY  OF  ASPECT  IN  ENGLISH 

3.0  The  English  verbal  system,  in  contrast  to  those 
of  many  other  languages,  abounds  in  forms  which  specify 
the  temporal  positions,  relationships  and  distributions 
of  the  actions  or  states  represented.  Until  recently, 
grammarians  have  been  satisfied  in  calling  all  of  these 
forms  tenses,  taking  into  consideration  only  the  fact 
that  they  had  something  to  do  with  time,  with  little 
regard  for  their  inherent  differences.  The  advent  of  a 
more  scientifically  grounded  era  in  linguistics  brought 
with  it,  however,  a  firmer  foundation  upon  which  the 
grammarian  could  base  the  establishment  of  form-classes 
and  categories.  This  was  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  substitution  and  opposition  of  forms. 
Bringing  these  precepts  to  bear  upon  the  English  verbal 
system,  an  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at  whereby  four 
distinct  grammatical  categories  are  elicited  from  the 
single  category  previously  known  as  'tense'.  First,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  verb  forms  and  their 


functions 
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English  Verb  Forms  and  their  Functions 

in  the  Active  Voice,  Indicative  Hood. 

3.1  Four  verb  forms  are  immediately  recognizable  by 
virtue  of  their  morphological  markers;  three  are 
analytical,  one  is  synthetic.  Each  of  them  may  be  further 
inflected  to  show  a  ternary  representation  of  the  time 
relationship  past-present-future,  making  twelve  forms  in 
all.  Their  forms  and  functions  are  as  follows  s 

3.1.1  Simple  Present^ 

Form:  The  third  person  singular  is  distinguished  by 

the  basic  ending  morpheme  {-Sj-  which  has  the 
three  allomorphs  /-s/,  /-z/,  /-iz/.  All  other 
personal  endings  are  unmarked.  An  exception 
is  provided  by  the  verb  be  whose  conjugation  is 
qui t e  uni que  (am,  are,  is,  are,  are,  are ) * 

Function:  a)  It  is  used  about  present  time*  That  is, 

”...  the  only  thing  required  is  that  the 
theoretical  zero  [moment  of  speech]  falls 

p 

within  the  period  alluded  to.”  This  covers 

the  whole  range  of  sentences  from  point 

actions  to  eternal  truths,  repeated  actions, etc. ,  e.g. 


^The  traditional  terminology  for  these  forms  will 
be  employed  until  their  exact  grammatical  nature  has  been 
determined. 

p 

Otto  Jespersen,  Essentials  of  English  Grammar 
(London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.,  1$33)>  P°  237. 
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He  hits  the  ball* 

The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis. 

He  is  fat. 

He  comes  here  every  day. 

h)  Future  reference*  When  used  in  simple 
sentences  or  in  the  principal  clause  of 
compound  sentences,  some  tie  with  the  present 
moment  is  usually  implied*  In  conditional 
subordinate  clauses,  or  in  temporal  subordinate 
clauses  where  the  verb  of  the  main  clause  is  in 
the  compound  future  (shall  *  will  +  inf*),  no 
such  association  with  the  present  is  felt,  e.g. 
If  it  rains  today,  we  won't  be  able  to  go 

outside* 

We  will  leave  when  he  gets  here. 

cf.  We  leave  at  8:45  this  evening* 

This  function  is  usually  restricted  to  verbs 
expressing  concrete  action,  although  in 
subordinate  adverbial  clauses  (especially  after 
the  adverbs  when,  whenever,  until ,  till ,  as 
soon  as,  as ,  directly,  etc.^)  almost  any  verb 
may  be  used  in  this  capacity,  e.g. 

When  he  sees  her,  he'll  go  insane* 

I  shall  persist  until  he  admits  defeat. 


^Cf.  J.  Millington-Ward,  The  Uses  of  Tenses  in 
English  (London:.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1$$4) ,  p,  8* 
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c)  Present  historic  or  dramatic  present,,4  For 

vividness  of  description,  simple  present  forms 

can  be  used  to  designate  past  events.  These 

forms  do  not  exactly  correspond,  however,  to  the 

forms  which  would  be  used  if  the  action  were 

occurring  before  the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  as  is 

frequently  asserted.^  In  fact,  all  plot- 

advancing  verbs  which  would  be  put  in  the 

expanded  form  in  an  on-the-spot  description  are 

changed  to  the  simple  form  in  the  dramatic 

present.  Only  in  reference  to  background  events 

£ 

does  this  expanded  present  remain  unchanged, 

e.g. 

On  the  spot  broadcast; 

The  Queen  is  stepping  from  her  limousine  now. 

She  is  being  greeted  by  the  Governor  General  and 

the  Prime  Minister,  The  Royal  Canadian  Air 

Force  band  is  playing  "God  Save  the  Queen1, 

Dramatic  Present; 

The  Queen  steps  from  her  limousine  and  is 


4 

Present  historic  is  the  more  traditional  name, 
but  since  grammarians  have  realized  that  this  form  is 
neither  present  nor  historic,  it  is  now  referred  to  as 
the  dramatic  present"  Of.  (Tespersen,  Essentials.  ,  «  , 
p.  23S. 

^Ibid. ,  pp,  238-239* 

c. 

Martin  Joos,  The  English  Verb  (Madison  and 
Milwaukee;  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1964), 

pp.  126-130. 
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greeted  by  the  Governor  General  and  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 

band  is  playing  'God  Save  the  Queen1. 

In  some  areas  the  dramatic  present  is  used 

almost  exclusively  for  narrating  past  events 

and  is  a  popular  colloquial  idiom  for 

n 

vividness  of  expression. ' 

3*1.2  Simple  Past  or  Preterit 
Form:  Characterized  by  the  ending  {“I)}  consisting  of 

the  allomorphs  /-id/,  /-d/,  /-t/,  /-0/. 
•Irregular*  forms  show  root  or  stem  alternations 
with  or  without  the  ending  allomorphs,  e.g. 
be  -  was,  choose  -  chose,  feel  -  felt. 

Function:  Temporally,  the  action  or  state  referred  to 

existed  in  a  period  of  past  time  which  does  not 
include  the  moment  of  speech.  The  action  may  be 
either  momentaneous  or  durative  depending  upon 
the  context  in  which  the  form  finds  itself,  and 
upon  the  lexical  meaning  of  the  stem,  e.g. 

I  wrote  him  a  letter  yesterday* 

It  rained  for  days  and  days. 

She  always  resembled  a  sleepy  cat. 


^The  form  is  used  with  great  frequency  in  this 
capacity  in  the  stories  by  Damon  Runyon.  They  reflect 
the  speech  of  the  New  York  gamblers  and  underworld  of 
the  thirties  and  forties.  Cf.  Damon  Runyon,  Damon  Runyon 
Favorites  (New  York:  Pocket  Books  Inc.,  1942). 
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This  form  is  often  used  with  adverbial  expressions 
of  past  time  or  contextual  implications  of  the 
time  at  which  the  action  took  place.  In 
narratives  it  can  be  used  for  plot-advancing 
events,  descriptions  or  repeated  actions, 
contingent  upon  the  context.  In  indirect  speech 
or  events  it  replaces  the  simple  present,  e.g. 

He  said  that  he  ate  cherries  every  day. 

(He  said,  "I  eat  cherries  every  day.") 

3.1.3  Compound  or  Periphrastic  Future 

+  infinitive  for  first  person,  singular 
and  plural. 

will  ('ll)  +  infinitive  for  all  other  persons. 

Function:  The  functioning  of  this  form  in  extremely  varied 
contexts  has  led  to  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  grammarians  with  regard  to  its  basic 
meaning.  Originally  it  was  assumed  that  this 
was  a  pure  future  form,  serving  to  express  the 
existence  of  an  action  or  state  in  the  future. 

Yet  upon  closer  examination,  many  meanings, 
which  apparently  refute  the  above  assertion, 
reveal  themselves.  The  following  examples 
will  help  to  illustrate  the  great  disparity  in 
meaning  of  this  form,  resulting  from  the 
multifarious  environments  in  which  it  is  found, 
a)  We  shall  overcome. 


Form: 


shall 


will 
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b)  For  love  will  still  be  Lord  of  alio  (Sir 
Valter  Scott) 

c)  I  will  do  it. 

d)  That  will  do, 

e)  This  car  will  go  14Q 

f)  He  will  come  and  stand  for  hours  without 

saying  a  word. 

g)  They  will  be  asleep  now. 

h)  If  you  don*t  do  your  homework,  you1 11  fail. 

Only  a),  c)  and  h)  have  future  reference  implied 
to  any  great  degree,  and  this  is  coloured  by 
various  emotional  connotations.  The  other  examples, 
while  representing  habitual  action  (f),  present 
deduction  (g) ,  and  characteristics  or  capacity 

(b,  d,  e),  indicate  little  or  no  futurity  and 
thus  cannot  be  classed  temporally  with  the 
previous  three  examples.  The  one  unifying 
grammatical  meaning  which  is  manifested  in  all 
these  examples  is  that  of  assurance,  a 
characteristic  which,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
serves  to  exclude  this  form  from  the  category 
of  tense.  Whether  those  forms  with  shall 
show  a  differing  degree  of  assurance  from  those 
in  will  is  a  very  delicate  question,  and  is 


necessarily  highly  subject  to  the  personal 
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o 

interpretation  of  the  investigator®  It  is 
worth  noting,  nevertheless,  that  the  frequency 
of  usage  of  shall  is  decreasing  steadily  in 
declarative  or  indicative  sentences,  and  is 

Q 

now  comparatively  rare  in  American  English®' 

3.1.4  Present  Expanded 

Form:  Simple  present  forms  of  be  +  .  .  , -ing 

Function:  The  chief  function  of  this  form  is  to  represent 
an  action  as  going  on  continuously  in  the  time 
interval  surrounding  the  moment  of  speech®  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  tense 
generally  represents  various  stretches  of  time, 
this  form  can  be  used  to  ’fill'  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval  with  a  continuous  or  continuously 
repeated  action  or  state.  The  other  two  uses  of 
this  form  are  the  denotation  of  action  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  dramatic  present,  for  back¬ 
ground  events.  All  three  uses  are  exemplified 
in  the  following  sentences: 

He  is  listening  to  the  radio. 

I  am  working  at  the  blacksmith's  shop. 


o 

Joos  chooses  to  regard  the  forms  with  will  as 
indicating  "adequate  casual  assurance,"  while  those  with 
shall  mark  "contingent  casual  assurance."  Cf.  Joos,  The 
English  Verb,  pp.  149-164. 

^Cf®  Charles  C.  Fries,  "The  Periphrastic  Future 
with  Shall  and  Will  in  Modern  English,"  PMLA,  XLVTI 
(192577“963-10?4® 
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I  am  going  to  jail  tonight. 

You1  re  always  sticking;  .your  foot  in  your  mouth 

So  on  the  night  in  question  I  am  standing  in 

the  lobby  of  the  Garden  with  many  other  citizens , 

and  I  am  trying;  to  find  out  if  there  is  any 

skull duggery  doing  in  connection  with  the 
fight,  .  .  .  .  (Damon  Runyon,  Bred  for  Battle) 


3.1.5  Fast  Expanded 

Form:  Simple  past  of  be  +  .  .  . 

Function:  The  use  of  this  form  is  identical  to  that  of 

the  present  expanded  form,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  this  case  the  reference  point  in 
time  is  in  the  past  rather  than  the  present.  It 
is  also  used  in  indirect  speech  in  place  of  the 
present  expanded  form  in  direct  speech,  e.g. 

He  said  he  was  leaving  for  London  today » 

(He  said,  "I  am  leaving  for  London  today,") 

3.1.6  Future  Expanded 


Form; 


shall 


will 


be  + 


0  0  9 


-ing 


Function:  Similar  to  both  the  simple  future  and  the 

expanded  forms,  the  future  expanded  is  used  to 
give  assurance  that  the  action  or  state  will  be 


^Note  that  the  emotional  implication  of  this 
example  follows  from  the  use  of  always  with  the  expanded 
form.  This  is  an  exaggeration  which  makes  "saying  the 
wrong  things"  a  continuous  characteristic,  valid  for  all 
time. 
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in  progress  or  continuous  existence  at  some 
specific  point  or  in  some  interval  of  future 
time,  e.g, 

I  shall  be  eating  breakfast  at  10:00  AM. 

He  will  be  receiving  guests  from  three  to  four. 

While  you  are  talking,  we  shall  be  swimming  in 

the  lake. 

If  the  context  does  not  refer  to  some  precise 
time  or  time  interval,  then  the  action  is  assumed 
to  be  continuously  valid  for  the  whole  span  of 
time  alluded  to*  Often  this  may  be  interpreted 
as  an  exaggeration,  as  in  the  case  where  always 
was  used  with  the  expanded  form* 

We  shall  soon  be  basking  on  the  beaches  of 

California. 

3*1*7  Present  Perfect 

Form:  Simple  present  of  have  +  *  .  .  {-N} 

where  {-n}  consists  of  the  allomorphs  /-0/, 

/-id/ ,  /-d/,  /-t/,  /-in/,  /-n/,  and/or 
root  alternations* 

Function:  The  present  perfect  form  names  an  action  or 
state  which  is  in  some  way  connected  to  the 
present.  The  exact  nature  of  this  connection  is 
very  elusive  and  has  consequently  led  to 
considerable  debate  among  scholars.  Some 
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grammarians  declare  that  the  present  perfect 
refers  to  actions  which  were  completed  before 
the  moment  of  speech  (or  the  time  reference 
indicated  in  context) Others  claim  that  this 
form  represents  an  action  which  has  occurred  in 
the  past,  yet  is  tied  to  the  present  either  by 
virtue  of  its  having  continued  up  to  the  present 
moment,  or  by  the  existence  of  results  or 

12 

consequences  bearing  on  the  present  momento 

Pursuing  this  view  somewhat  further,  Martin 

Joos  asserts  that  it  is  not  the  action  expressed 

by  this  form  that  is  of  importance,  but  rather 

the  resulting  effect  or  state  which  is  before  the 

15 

eyes  of  the  observer.  Since  the  true  meaning 
can  be  determined  only  by  comparison  with  other 
forms,  we  shall  leave  this  to  a  later  section 
and  confine  ourselves  at  this  point  to  listing 
the  functions  of  the  present  perfect  form. 

The  perfect  may  be  used  with  certain 
lexically  restricted  verbs  indicating  actions 


11A.  I.  Smirnicki j  ,  Morfologitja  anglij skogo 
jazyka  (Moscow:.  Izd.  literatury  na  inostrannych 
jazykach,  19591,  §§  137-1 38.  Also:  Ivanova,  Vid  i 
vremfja.  .  .  ,  §  23* 

1? 

Jespersen,  Essentials.  .  .  ,  p.  243.  Henry 
Sweet,  A  New  English  Grammar,  Part  I  (Oxford:  At  the 
Clarendon  PressV  1891),  98. 

^Joos,  The  English  Verb,  pp.  138-146. 
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which  progress  ('process1'  verbs  )  to  signify 
that  the  action  was  completed  at  some  unspecified 
time  in  the  interval  ending  with  the  moment  of 
speech.  Because  of  this  tie  with  the  present 
moment,  the  perfect  form  of  these  verbs  is  never 
used  in  contexts  where  specific  or  definite  past 
time  is  mentioned,  e*g* 

I  have  written  my  thesis# 

not  *1  have  written  my  thesis  yesterday. 

If  the  time  interval  is  incomplete  or  includes 
the  moment  of  speech,  then  it  is  compatible  with 
this  form  and  its  meaning  of  completed  action, 
e.g. 

I  have  written  my  thesis  in  three  months. 

Since  yesterday,  four  inches  of  rain  have  fallen0 

With  verbs  which  describe  static  actions  or 
characteristics  not  normally  directed  towards 

15 

the  attainment  of  a  goal,  i.e.  'status'  verbs, 
the  use  of  the  present  perfect  form  in  conjunction 
with  contextual  implications  of  incompleted  time 
signifies  that  the  action  has  been  continuous 
from  some  obscure  point  in  the  past  up  to,  and 
including  the  moment  of  speech,  e.g. 


14 


Joos ,  The  English  Verb,,  p.  116. 
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Ibid. 
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I  have  lived  here  for  years* 

He  has  always  resembled  his  father,, 

The  third,  major  use  of  this  form  is  in  subordinate 
temporal  or  conditional  clauses  denoting  an  action 
which  has  preceded  a  given  point  in  the  future. 
This  action  or  state  manifests  exactly  the  same 
temporal  relationship  with  the  point  in  future 
time  as  does  the  same  form  when  used  in  a  context 
of  present  time.  That  is,  it  may  have  been 
completed  before  the  moment  of  reference  and  be 
disjoint  from  it,  or  it  may  be  continuous  up  to, 
and  including  this  moment,  e.g. 

When  .you  have  finished  supper,  we  shall  go 

swimming. 

When  he  has  lived  as  long  as  I,  he  will  no 

longer  say  such  ridiculous  things. 

This  usage  is  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
application  of  the  simple  present  and, at  times, 
is  almost  synonymous  to  it. 

3.1.8  Past  Perfect 

Form?  had  +  .  .  .  (~N}f  where  {-Nj 
is  defined  as  before. 

Function:  The  same  temporal  relationship  is  evident  in 
this  form  as  in  the  analogous  present  perfect. 

The  action  may  or  may  not  have  been  completed 
before  the  point  of  past  reference  (depending  on 
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the  lexical  meaning  of  the  verb)  which  is  always 

referred  to  in  the  context,  e.g. 

By  six  o'  clock  we  had  finished  supper. 

He  had  resided  in  the  house  for  several  years 

and  had  grown  quite  accustomed  to  the  ghosts. 

This  form  is  also  employed  in  indirect  speech 
or  thoughts  to  replace  the  present  or  past 
perfect  of  direct  speech  or  thoughts,  e.g. 

She  thought  that  she  had  developed  some 

resistance  to  men. 

(She  thought,  "I  have  developed  some  resistance 
to  men.") 

They  said  that  they  had  completed  their  training; 

long  before  the  war. 

(They  said,  "We  had  completed  our  training  long 
before  the  war.") 

3.1.9  Future  Perfect 


shall 


Form 


as  before 


+  have  + 


will 


Function:  This  form  again  has  the  identical  relation  to 


some  point  in  future  time  as  the  previous  perfect 
forms  had  to  the  present  and  past  reference 
points  respectively.  The  action  represented  by 
the  verb  may  be  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  the 
reference  point  alluded  to  in  the  context,  e.g. 

By  noon  we  shall  have  dug  the  garden. 
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In  five  minutes  he  will  have  stayed  under  water 

longer  than  any  human  being;  has  ever  done  before, 
3.1. 10  Present  Perfect  Expanded 
Forms  Simple  present  of  have  +  been  +  o  .  .“ing 
Function:  This  is  literally  a  combination  of  the  previous 
expanded  form  with  the  perfect.  From  the 
expanded  form  it  obtains  the  meaning  of  an 
action  in  progress  for  an  uncertain  length  of 
time.  From  the  perfect  is  derived  the  meaning 
of  indirect  association  with  the  present  and 
positioning  of  the  action  at  some  unspecified 
point  in  the  past.  In  contrast  to  the  present 
expanded  form,  the  action  is  not  directly 
associated  with  the  moment  of  speech,  while,  in 
opposition  to  the  present  perfect  form,  there 
seems  to  be  no  indication  that  ‘process'  verbs 
signify  completed  action,  e,g. 

I  have  been  eating  an  apple. 

cf.  I  have  eaten  an  apple. 

I  am  eating  an  apple. 

For  'status'  verbs  there  seems  to  be  little 
difference  between  the  perfect  expanded  and  the 
simple  perfect  forms,  although  continuity  of 
the  action  seems  more  evident  in  the  former,  e.g. 
I  have  been  living  here  for  years. 


I  have  lived  here  for  years 
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3*1*H  Past  Perfect  Expanded 
Form:  had  +  been  +  .  .  ♦-ins 


Function:  The  past  perfect  expanded  form  bears  on 


identical  relationship  to  some  point  in  the  past 
as  the  present  form  does  to  the  moment  of  speech* 
It  represents  a  continuous  action  tied,  either 
by  virtue  of  an  obtained  result  or  consequences, 
to  a  specified  moment  in  the  past.  Usually, 
like  all  perfect  forms,  it  is  accompanied  by 
adverbial  adjuncts  of  incomplete  time,  e»g. 

We  had  been  swimming  for  two  hours. 

He  had,  for  some  time,  been  attempting  to 

thread  the  needle. 

This  form  is  also  used  for  indirect  speech  or 
thoughts  originally  in  the  present  perfect 
expanded  or  past  perfect  expanded  forms,  e.g. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  feeling  rather  ill 

lately. 

(He  said,  ”1  have  been  feeling  rather  ill 
lately. M) 

They  thought  that  the  Indians  had  been  achieving 
some  independence  during  that  time. 

(They  thought,  "The  Indians  had  been  achieving 
some  independence  during  that  time.**) 


3.1.12  Future  Perfect  Expanded 


Form::  fshall 
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Functions  Again,  as  in  the  previous  two  forms,  the  temporal 
relationship,  and  the  idea  of  an  action  in 
progress  before  a  particular  moment  in  time,  are 
preserved.  With  the  addition  of  the  elements 
shall  or  will,  this  form  serves  to  indicate  the 
assurance  that  a  certain  action  or  state  will  be 
in  progress  until  the  point  of  future  reference, 
e.g. 

By  the  time  you  arrive 9  I  shall  have  been 

drinking  for  about  two  hours. 

Having  now  examined  the  twelve  forms  and  their 
functions,  we  may  continue  by  studying  them  in  contrast 
to  one  another.  In  this  way,  an  analysis  of  their 
similarities  and  differences  in  distribution  and  meaning 
will  aid  us  in  determining  the  categories  to  which  they 
belong, 

3,2  Categorization  of  Verb  Forms  and  their  Grammatical 
Meanings 

3.2,1  As  mentioned  above,  each  of  the  four  basic  forms 
shows  a  ternary  differentiation  reflecting  the  time,  or 
time  interval,  in  which  the  action  was  performed  or  was 
in  progress.  The  past  forms  in  all  cases  show  that  the 
action  or  state  existed  in  past  time  disjoint  from  the 
present  moment.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  present  forms 
indicate  that  the  moment  of  speech  is  relevant  to  the 
interval  of  time  which  they  represent.  In  each  case  the 
moment  of  speech  is  included  in  the  time  span.  These  are 
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the  only  constant  meanings  of  the  past  and  present  tenses 

which  may  be  extracted  upon  comparison  of  the  simple , 

expanded,  perfect,  and  perfect  expanded  forms.  The  future 

forms  pose  an  additional  problem,  since  they  express  the 

supplementary  subjective  attitude  of  the  speaker.  This 

is  possible,  in  fact  inevitable,  inasmuch  as  the  future 

forms  cannot  reflect  reality, as  do  those  in  the  present 

and  past,  but  must  confine  themselves  to  signifying  varying 

degrees  of  assurance,  volition,  or  probability  of  the 

event's  occurrence  in  the  future.  When  we  note  that  other 

auxiliaries  exist  which  have  essentially  the  same  function 

as  shall  and  will  (can,  ought  to,  may,  etc,),  and  which 

can  be  found  in  similar  contexts  indicating  futurity,  we 

classify  them  in  a  category  distinct  from  tense  which  is 

characterized  by  the  opposition  past  vs.  non-past.  This 

category  shall  be  called  mode,  its  meaning,  in  general 

terms,  being  the  assertion  by  the  speaker  of  the  "specific 

16 

relation  between  the  event  and  the  factual  world." 

3.2.2  Now  that  the  three  subdivisions  of  each  basic 
form  have  been  eliminated,  we  may  proceed  to  an 
investigation  of  the  six  possible  grammatical  oppositions 
of  the  simple,  expanded,  perfect,  and  perfect  expanded 
forms.  It  will  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  the 
oppositions  expanded  vs.  simple  and  perfect  expanded  vs. 
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perfect  are  similar,  since  the  component  elements  differ 
only  in  the  fact  that  one  element  shows  the  form 
be  +  .  .  .-ing,  the  other  does  not.  Similarly  the 
oppositions  perfect  vs*  simple,  perfect  expanded  vs* 
perfect  show  the  common  difference  of  the  perfect 
marker  have  +  •  .  •  {-Nj*  The  remaining  two  oppositions, 
perfect  expanded  vs.  simple  and  perfect  vs.  expanded  can 
be  used  to  further  enrich  our  understanding  of  the  mean™ 
ings  of  all  four  forms.  The  first  pair  of  oppositions  is 
essential  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  expanded  form, 
the  second  pair  in  ascertaining  the  essence  of  the 
perfect.  The  others  will  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
grammatical  categories. 

3. 2.2.1  In  comparing  the  expanded  and  simple  forms, 
the  following  vital  differences  are  at  once  noted; 

(1)  the  simple  form  may  indicate  incompleted  or  completed 
actions  in  the  past  (present  forms  are  all  necessarily 
incomplete),  whereas  the  expanded  form  always  refers  to 
an  action  which  is  in  progress;  (2)  the  simple  forms  are 
not  directly  tied  to  any  given  moment  or  interval  in 
time;  they  are  placed  in  the  past  or  present  tense  on 
the  basis  of  whether  the  moment  of  speech  is  included 
in  the  time  interval  under  consideration,  but  beyond 
this  no  specific  time  reference  is  required.  In  fact, 
the  simple  forms  themselves  are  often  used  as  temporal 
reference  points  with  which  other  forms  are  associated. 
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The  expanded  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
affiliated  with  precise,  contextually  given  points  or 
time  intervals;  (3)  certain  verbs  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  in  the  expanded  form,  A  more  thorough  examination 
of  these  verbs  and  their  incompatibility  with  the 
expanded  form  may  assist  us  in  shedding  additional  light 
on  its  underlying  meaning. 

In  general,  they  express  "the  passive  or 
stationary  attitude  of  the  person  or  thing  concerned, 
e.g.  remain,  appear,  seem,  dislike,  hate ,  need,  see ,  hear, 
believe ,  resemble,  suppose,  etc.  These  activities  are 
not  normally  considered  as  developing  in  time;  consequently, 
to  represent  them  at  any  given  stage  of  progression  would 
be  unnatural  unless  special  stress  were  being  laid  on 
this  point.  When  they  do  appear  in  the  expanded  form  and 
are  contrasted  with  the  more  common  simple  form,  the 
additional  meaning  of  vividness  or  intensity  of  the 
action  is  brought  out,  e.g. 

He  hated  her  more  every  day. 

cf.  He  was  hating  her  more  every  day. 

I  live  here. 

cf.  I  am  living  here. 

Two  factors  seem  to  be  at  work  in  creating  this  feeling 
of  intensity.  First  is  the  association  with  a  temporal 
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reference  point  (the  lack  of  which  causes  the  second 
example  to  seem  incomplete)*  Second,  the  action  is 
felt  to  he  more  continuous  in  the  expanded  form,  and 
the  attention  of  the  subject  more  directly  focused  on  the 
performance  of  the  action.  Since  these  6 status®  verbs  do 
not  usually  represent  developing  actions,  they  are  not 
normally  associated  with  a  particular  point  or  interval 
in  time  on  which  attention  is  concentrated.  Consequently, 
they  are  not  found  in  the  expanded  form,  which  has  this 
characteristic.  When  special  reference  to  temporary 
progression  or  development  is  necessary,  these  'status8 
verbs  may  be  employed  in  the  expanded  form,  with  the 
accompanying  intensified  meaning.  This  leads  us  to 
believe  that  continuity  at  a  specific  moment,  or  in  a 
specific  interval  of  time  is  one  of  the  basic  meanings 
of  the  expanded  form.  This  cannot  be  asserted 
conclusively,  however,  until  we  have  examined  the  other 
oppositions  into  which  the  expanded  form  enters. 

Summing  up  our  comparison  of  the  simple  and 
expanded  forms,  we  may  state  that  the  expanded  form  seems 
to  characterize  an  action  as  being  in  progress  at  a 
specific  time,  or  in  a  specific  interval,  without  regard  to 
when  the  action  was  begun,  or  when  it  was  or  will  be 
completed.  The  simple  form  is  indifferent  both  to  the 
development  of  the  action  and  to  its  tie  with  some 
reference  point  in  time. 
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3*2. 2. 2  Next,  the  perfect  expanded,  form  is  contrasted 
to  the  ordinary  perfect.  Here  we  find  an  almost  exact 
parallel  with  the  previous  opposition.  The  simple  perfect 
may  refer  to  an  action  which,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  completed  and  shows  some  result,  or  extends 
up  to  the  moment  of  reference,  is  tied  to  that  moment. 
Whether  the  action  has  been  completed  or  not  is  irrelevant 
to  this  form.,  which  seems  only  to  imply  the  existence  of 
a  connection  with  the  moment  of  reference.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  at  this  point,  that  those  same  verbs 
which  in  the  simple  past  form  represented  completed 
actions  (process  verbs),  also  signify  completed  actions 
in  the  present  and  past  perfect,  the  sole  difference  being 
that  in  the  latter  forms  there  exists  some  result  or 
consequence  at  the  point  of  time  referred  to.  Likewise, 
those  verbs  which  in  the  simple  past  form  gave  no 
indication  of  completed  action  do  not  do  so  in  the 
perfect.  The  perfect  expanded  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  simple  perfect  as  the  expanded  form  did 
to  the  simple  form.  That  is,  the  action  is  now  regarded 
as  continuous  in  the  interval  preceding  the  moment  of 
reference,  while  still  being  associated  with  it  by  means 
of  a  result  or  consequence.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  oppositions  is  that,  while  the  expanded  form  in 
the  first  case  was  associated  with  a  specific  time 
interval,  in  the  second  case  the  interval  is  not  limited 
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in  the  same  sense*  The  span  of  time  indicated  in  either 
of  the  perfect  forms  (simple  or  expanded)  has  only  one 
limit,  that  of  the  point  of  reference  with  which  it  is 
linked  and  which  terminates  the  development  of  the 
action  (for  verbs  in  the  expanded  form  or  status  verbs 
in  the  simple  form)*  As  in  the  previous  opposition, 
certain  verbs  may  be  used  in  both  the  simple  and  expanded 
perfect  forms  without  any  great  difference  in  meaning 
other  than  vividness  of  expression  in  the  latter  form, 
e.g.  I  have  lived  here  for  five  years;  I  have  been  living 
here  for  five  years*  Similarly,  those  verbs  which  were 
inconsistent  with  the  expanded  form  are  also  not  found 
in  the  expanded  perfect  form,  e,g*  I  have  known  him  for 
a  long  time* 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  main 
difference  between  the  perfect  expanded  form  and  the 
simple  perfect  is  that  in  the  former  the  action,  which 
is  felt  to  be  tied  to  the  moment  of  reference,  is 
regarded  as  continuous,  whereas  the  latter  form  is 
indifferent  in  this  respect*  Whether  the  action  in  the 
perfect  expanded  form  continues  up  to  the  reference 
point  or  not  seems  unclear*  The  only  meaning  which  can 
be  gleaned  from  this  form  is  that  the  resulting  state 
or  condition  is  a  consequence  of  a  continuous  action. 

3*2.2. 3  The  third  opposition  to  be  studied  in  our 
attempt  to  find  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  expanded 
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form  is  the  opposition  simple  expanded  vs.  simple 
perfect.  It  is  immediately  apparent  that  very  little 
similarity  exists  between  the  two.  The  perfect  forms 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  actions  which 
they  depict  precede  a  specific  point  in  time  and  may  be 
either  completed  or  incomplete,  the  exact  time  of  the 
action  itself  being  irrelevant.  Thus,  these  forms  are 
always  used  in  contexts  where  the  time  interval  is 
unbounded.  The  simple  expanded  forms  show  exactly  the 
opposite  trait.  They  are  always  associated  with  a 
bounded  interval  of  time,  in  which  the  action  is  regarded 
as  continuous,  and  do  not  show  any  secondary  associations 
with  some  moment  of  reference.  As  a  result,  it  seems  that 
the  two  forms  are  of  a  completely  different  nature,  since 
they  are  marked  with  respect  to  different  features. 

3. 2. 2. 4  A  much  greater  likeness  is  observed  between  the 
simple  expanded  and  perfect  expanded  forms.  First  of 
all,  both  bear  the  markings  of  the  expanded  form 
(be  +  .  .  .-ing) .  Secondly,  in  both  cases  the  action  is 
regarded  as  being  in  progress  or  continuous  for  some 
period  of  time.  However,  here  again,  as  in  the  previous 
comparison,  we  see  that  the  simple  expanded  form  is 
associated  with  a  definite  interval,  whereas  the  perfect 
expanded  form  is  unspecified  in  this  regard.  The  latter 
form  shows  clearly  some  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  perfect  form;  namely,  the  association  with  a  secondary 
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reference  point  and  the  seeming  unimportance  of  the 
action  itself.  This  would  lead  us  to  infer  that, 
temporally,  the  perfect  meaning  overpowers  the  influence 
of  the  expanded  form,  causing  it  to  retain  only  its 
meaning  of  continuous  action.  To  help  clarify  this 
meaning  of  the  perfect  and  expanded  perfect  forms,  we 
shall  conclude  with  the  oppositions  perfect  vs,  simple, 
perfect  expanded  vs.  simple. 

3. 2.2. 5  The  factor  which  distinguishes  perfect  forms 
(both  simple  and  expanded)  from  all  others  in  English  is 
the  positioning  of  the  action  represented  in  an  interval 
of  time  directly  preceding  some  reference  point  in  the 
past,  present,  or  future.  Since  the  important  time  is 
not  that  of  the  occurrence  of  the  action  itself,  but 
rather  the  secondary  point  to  which  it  is  referred,  one 
is  led  to  believe  that  something  existing  or  happening 
at  the  moment  of  reference  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  previous  action,  otherwise  the  simple  form  would 
have  been  used  instead  of  the  perfect.  For  example, 
the  sentence  I  have  eaten  all  the  cherries  would  most 
likely  be  used  in  a  context  where  the  absence  of  the 
cherries  is  quite  conspicuous.  A  statement  such  as 
I  ate  all  the  cherries,  on  the  other  hand,  would  probably 
be  made  before  anyone  had  noticed  the  absence  of  the 
cherries,  or  before  any  physical  consequences  of  the 
eating  had  occurred.  In  certain  cases  the  existence  of 
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a  resulting  state  or  condition  is  less  strongly  felt, 

®  •  8>* 

When  I  had  finished  breakfast ,  the  butler 

cleared  away  the  dishes  and  placed  before 

me  the  morning  paper. 

Of  course,  one  may  argue  that,  even  in  this  case,  the 

finishing  of  breakfast  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 

clearing  away  of  the  dishes,  and  thus  some  resulting 

state  must  be  present.  Even  in  I  had  seen  him  before 

18 

he  saw  me,  given  by  Jesperson,  the  meaning  is  more 
than  simply  'I  saw  him,  then  he  saw  me.1  Here  it  seems 
that  the  first  person  was  prepared  to  be  seen  by  the 
other  person  because  he  had  seen  the  other  person  first. 
All  of  these  interpretations  may  seem  rather  subjective, 
yet  one  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  the  action  presented 
in  the  perfect  form  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  of  secondary 
importance,  or  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  existence 
of  the  state  or  action  given  by  the  simple  or  expanded 
form.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  perfect  forms 
are  never  used  in  narratives  to  show  chronologically 
successive  events,  but  function  rather  as  retrospective 
forms  to  indicate  the  connection  between  the  event  in 
the  perfect  form  and  the  main  action  in  the  simple  or 
expanded  forms.  The  perfect  expanded  form  manifests 
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exactly  the  same  characteristic,  the  only  difference 
being,  as  mentioned  before,  that  the  action  is  regarded 
as  continuous  or  continuously  repeated  for  some 
unspecified  period  up  to  the  moment  of  reference.  Thus, 
the  tie  with  a  contextually  determined  reference  point 
and  some  state  or  event  present  at  that  time  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  primary  grammatical  meanings  of  the  perfect 
and  perfect  expanded  forms.  This  completes  the  six  basic 
oppositions  of  English  verb  forms. 

3*2. 2. 6  We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  grammatical 

meaning  exhibited  by  the  expanded  form  when  contrasted 

to  the  simple  form  is  that  of  the  action  being  in  progress 

or  continuously  repeated  at  a  specific  time  or  in  a 

specific  interval  of  time.  The  meaning  of  the  expanded 

form  is  incommensurable  with  the  perfect  form,  which 

represents  an  action  or  state  which  preceded  the  moment 

of  time  under  consideration  and  which  has  some  influence 

on  the  action  or  state  existing  at  that  moment.  Thus, 

the  perfect  is  associated  with  a  secondary  point  in  time 

19 

while  the  expanded  form  is  tied  to  a  'primary'  point. 

The  perfect  expanded  form  combines  the  full  meaning  of 
the  perfect  with  the  character  of  action  represented  by 
the  expanded  form.  This  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 


■^A  primary  point  of  time  is  defined  as  one 
which  corresponds  to  some  stage  of  the  revelation  of  the 
action. 
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association  with  primary  points  in  time  is  not  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  expanded  form,  since  it  is  almost 
completely  erased  when  combined  with  the  perfect.  What 
is  left  in  the  perfect  expanded  form  is  a  simple 
continuous  or  continuously  repeated  action,  with  no 
indication  as  to  when  it  was  begun,  or  whether  it  was  or 
shall  be  completed. 

3*2. 3  Both  the  expanded  and  perfect  forms  may  be 
opposed  to  the  simple  form  which  is  neutral  with  respect 
to  the  above-mentioned  characteristics.  Since  the 
expanded  and  perfect  forms  also  differ  in  character  from 
one  another,  and  are  found  in  completely  different 
environments,  it  is  expedient  to  consider  them  as 
representatives  of  two  distinct  grammatical  categories : 

(1)  the  category  of  temporal  relationship  consisting  of 
the  opposition  perfect  vs.  simple,  and  (2)  the  category 
of  aspect  given  by  the  opposition  expanded  vs.  simple 
(perfect  expanded  vs.  perfect).  Further  proof  that  the 
perfect  and  expanded  forms  are  of  a  completely 
supplementary  nature  is  the  fact  that  both  can  be 
combined  in  a  single  form  which  shows  not  only  a 
combination  of  the  morphological  markers  of  the  two 
component  elements,  but  a  combination  of  their  meanings 
as  well.  In  both  of  these  categories  the  first  member 
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of  the  opposition  is  marked;  the  simple  form  is  unmarked 

or  neutral*  The  category  of  aspect  will  be  of  greater 

interest  to  us  in  our  study  of  the  translat ability  of 

Russian  aspect,  although  temporal  relationship  will 

also  prove  to  be  of  considerable  importance* 

3.2. 3# 1  The  problem  of  finding  a  descriptive  name  for 

the  marked  aspect  in  English  presents  substantial 

difficulty.  The  terms  ’progressive*  and  ’continuous* 

are  not  universally  valid  for  all  forms  found  in  the 

expanded  form.  Some  actions  do  not  progress,  e.g. 

He  was  living  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  while  others  are 

iterative,  e.g.  I  was  seeing  her  too  often.  The  expression 

21 

"temporary  aspect"  used  by  Joos  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory,  since  it  brings  out  the  essential 
nature  of  the  incompletion  of  the  event  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  usually  associated  with  a  time  interval,  or 
point,  which  is  situated  in  the  mainstream  of  the  event. 
The  unmarked  member  of  the  pair  may  be  called  the 
neutral  or  simple  aspect. 


1Joos,  The  English  Verb,  p.  106.  It  must  be 
understood  that  although  Joos'  terminology  has  been 
borrowed  for  the  marked  aspect,  one  cannot  fully 
subscribe  to  his  definition  of  the  temporary  aspect. 

To  define  this  aspect  in  terms  of  probability 
distribution  seems  of  no  apparent  advantage,  since 
beyond  the  point  of  time,  or  time  interval,  referred  to 
in  context,  nothing  can  be  said  about  the  validity  of 
the  event. 
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3* 2 .3* 2  A  word  or  two  must  be  said  at  this  point 
regarding  those  verbs  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found 
in  the  expanded  form.  These  •status'  verbs  represent 
constant  states  or  characteristics  which  have  no  need  of 
the  expanded  form  to  bring  out  some  particular  stage  of 
their  development22  (cf.  3. 2. 2.1).  If  their  lexical 
meaning  is  such  that  it  is  completely  opposed  to  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  temporary  aspect,  and  these 
verbs  are  consequently  found  only  in  environments  which 
characterize  the  simple  aspect,  then  we  say  that  such 
verbs  are  uni -aspectual.  That  is,  they  are  opposed  to 
a  zero-form  of  the  temporary  aspect.  Many  of  them, 
however,  can,  under  special  circumstances,  be  found  in 
the  temporary  aspect  (notably  with  the  adverb  always) . 

In  these  cases,  vividness  and  intensity  are  expressed, 
and  the  verbs  can  no  longer  be  considered  uni-aspectual, 
e.g.  She  is  always  hearing  things.  Occasionally  verbs 
are  found  in  both  the  simple  and  expanded  forms,  yet 
representing  entirely  different  sememes,  e.g. I  see  the 
book;  I  am  seeing  her  quite  often.  Here  we  have  two 
homonyms,  the  first  of  which  is  a  status  verb  and  is 
uni-aspectual,  the  second  being  quite  regular  (meaning 
'to  encounter,  to  meet'). 


PP 

For  a  list  of  such  verbs  cf.  H.  Poutsma, 
A  Grammar  of  Late  Modern  English  (Groningen;  P. 
Nordhoff,  19^6),  II,  Sect,  ii, 339“ 344 . 
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3*5  In  the  preceding,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
categorize  the  various  English  verb  forms  on  the  basis 
of  their  inherent  functional  differences  and  those 
grammatical  meanings  which  are  least  influenced  by 
various  contexts.  This  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  four  categories  of  tense,  mode,  aspect,  and  temporal 
relationship,  our  study  being  limited  to  forms  in  the 
active  voice  and  indicative  mood.  What  exactly  the 
role  of  aspect  is  in  other  moods  and  voices  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  thesis  and  must  be  reserved  for  future 
research  and  investigation.  In  the  next  chapter,  Russian 
verbal  aspects  will  be  examined  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  those  categories  just  established. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CATEGORY  OP  ASPECT  IN  RUSSIAN 

4*0  The  existence  of  a  category  of  aspect  in  Russian 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  great  doubt  as  in  English. 
Most  Russian  verbs  show  the  twofold  morphological 
distinction  of  imperfective  and  perfective  aspects ,  each 
of  which  is  distinguishable  from  the  other  both  in  form 
and  function.  Together,  the  imperfective  and  perfective 
forms  of  a  given  sememe  constitute  a  single  aspectual  pair» 
from  which  is  derived  the  entire  paradigm  of  the  verb. 
Aspect  may  be  considered  to  be  the  most  basic  category 
of  the  Russian  verb  since,  in  contrast  to  tense,  person, 
mood,  and  voice,  it  is  an  essential  characteristic  of 
every  form.  Even  infinitives  and  participles  are 
morphologically  and  syntactically  differentiated  accord¬ 
ing  to  aspect,  as  are  all  other  forms  of  the  paradigm. 
Aspect  in  Russian  is  quite  closely  tied  with  the  other 
verbal  categories,  just  as  in  English.  The  category  of 
tense  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  aspect  of  the  verb, 
since  each  member  of  an  aspectual  pair  is  generally 
compatible  only  with  certain  tenses.^  Likewise,  each 


■^V.  M.  Nikitevi^,  Grammati^eskie  kategorii  v 
sovremennom  russkom  jazyke  (Moskva:  USpedgiz,  1$63)  »~~p.  122 • 
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aspectual  form  is  capable  of  carrying,  in  certain 
contexts,  distinct  modal  meanings.  These  interrelation- 
ships  of  the  verbal  categories  complicate  the  study  of 
aspects  to  a  considerable  degree,  especially  when  one 
tries  to  define  accurately  the  meanings  of  the  perfective 
and  imperfective  forms*  In  addition  to  this ,  many  authors 

p 

have  confused  aspectual  meaning  with  lexical  meaning  or 

* 

with  the  subjective  notions  of  the  speaker*  The  aim  of 
this  chapter  will  be  to  define  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  Russian  aspectual  forms,  to  dispel  the  above-mentioned 
extraneous  influences  on  their  grammatical  meanings,  to 
examine  any  of  the  irregularities  in  the  category  of 
aspect,  and  to  inspect  the  functions  of  the  perfective  and 
imperfective  aspects  in  various  tenses.  A  somewhat 
irregular  approach  will  be  used  in  defining  the  Russian 
marked  aspectual  form,  since  the  definition  is  given  first, 
then  the  functions  of  the  forms  are  given  in  confirmation 
of  our  definition. 

4.1.0  Before  defining  aspects  in  Russian,  it  is 
necessary  to  dispense  with  the  distracting  effect  of 


2G.  K.  U1  'janov,  Znacenija  glagol'nych  osnov  v 
litovsko-slav.ianskom  .iazyke  ( Var^avaT  1895)  »  1^ •>  quoted 
in  V.  V.  Vinogradov,  Russkii  .iazyk  (Moskva:  Ucpedgiz, 
1947),  PP.  517-518. 

^A.  V.  Isacenko,  Gramma tiSeskij  stroj  russkogo 
.jaz.yka:  MorfoloKi.ja ,  II  (Bratislava:  Izd.  Slovackoj 
Akademii  nauk,  19o0; ,  152-133* 
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lexical  meaning  on  aspectual  meaning  and  on  the  formation 
of  aspectual  pairs.  Given  a  set  of  paired  verbs  which 
differ  from  one  another  aspectually,  e.g.  nncaTb  - 
nepenncaTb «  pa3,gejiHTb  -  pa3flejiKTb.  KOjioTb  -  KOjibHyTb , 
nepee3»aTb  -  nepeexaTb .  mhitb  -  bhmutb,  etc.,  we  consider 
only  those  verbs  with  identical  lexical  meanings  to  be 
members  of  an  aspectual  pair.  The  others  are  eliminated 
despite  the  fact  that  they  may  be  formed  from  the  same 
root.  Consequently,  we  can  be  sure  that  pa3aejiHTb  - 
pa3flennTb  and  nepee3acaTb  -  nepeexaTb  are  aspectual  pairs, 
whereas  nucaTb  -  nepenncaTb  is  not,  since  the  perfective 
element  has  the  additional  meaningful  prefix  pere- 
*  to  do  over  again*.  The  exclusion  of  this  latter  pair 
is  further  justified  by  the  existence  of  another 
imperfective  verb  nepeimcuBaTb,  which  turns  out  to  be 
identical  lexically  to  nepenncaTb.  Together  nepenucaTb  - 
nepenncbiBaTb  form  a  true  aspectual  pair.  The  two 
remaining  pairs  pose  a  somewhat  different  problem.  Both 
pairs  show  considerable  uniformity  in  lexical  meaning 
and  contrast  in  aspect,  which  would  seem  to  relegate  them 
to  the  ranks  of  aspectual  pairs.  There  is,  however,  a 
shade  of  meaning  separating  KOJiQTb  from  KOjibHyTb  i 
namely,  one  verb  represents  the  action  in  general,  while 
the  other  refers  to  a  single,  momentaneous  action.  The 
question  arises,  whether  this  is  a  lexical  or  grammatical 
difference.  Similarly,  those  who  refute  the  existence  of 
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'empty'  prefixes  will  assert  that  BMMbiTb  differs  not 
only  in  grammatical,  but  in  lexical  meaning  from  mmtb0 
These  problems  can  be  resolved  only  through  a  close 
examination  of  all  supposed  aspectual  pairs  and  their 
functions,  and  an  extraction  of  the  basic  meanings  of 
the  perfective  and  imperfective  aspects.  Once  this  has 
been  done,  those  doublets  which  appear  contestable  may 
be  compared  and  contrasted  for  ultimate  inclusion  in, 
or  exclusion  from,  the  general  scheme  of  aspectual 
pairs* 

Another  rather  widely  held  belief  concerning 
aspects,  which  creates  considerable  difficulty  in  defining 
them,  is  the  claim  that  aspect  is  determined  subjectively 
rather  than  objectively.  That  is,  the  aspect  used  in  a 
given  situation  is  dependent  upon  the  speaker's  view  of 
the  event.  In  the  majority  of  cases  when  this  attitude 
is  taken,  it  is  supported  by  isolated  statements  completely 
alienated  from  their  original  environments.  If  one 
considers,  for  example,  the  two  sentences:  h  3to  gejiaji, 
g  3to  caejiaji,  it  might  certainly  appear  as  though  the 
speaker  is  choosing  the  aspect  used.  If,  however,  a 
longer  narrative  or  even  a  somewhat  longer  context  is 
investigated,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  aspect  is 
strictly  determined  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
the  given  linguistic  system,  which  in  this  case  reflect 
certain  manifestations  of  the  temporal  distribution  of 
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the  event.  Cf.  Kor^a  oh  Bomeji  b  moio  KQMHaTy,  h  guTaji 
ra3eTy ;  Koraa  oh  Bomen  b  mok>  KOMHaTy,  h  cgenaji  eMy  gaiiiKy 
waio.  In  these  examples,  any  change  in  the  aspects  of  the 
verbs  would  completely  alter  the  meanings  of  the  sentences, 
causing  the  hearer  to  understand  something  entirely 
different  from  that  originally  intended.  The  aspect 
used  in  a  given  social  situation  is  prescribed  by  the 
generally  accepted  rules  of  the  language  in  question,  and 
any  deviation  from  these  rules  causes  a  breakdown  in 
communication.  In  cases  where  no  real  event  is  being 
depicted, the  rules  of  the  language  still  govern  the  use 
of  aspects,  and  the  speaker  is  forced  to  use  either  the 
perfective  or  imperfective  aspect,  depending  on  the 
impression  which  he  wishes  to  convey.  This  may  be 
exemplified  in  constructions  where  the  infinitive  is 
employed,  e.g.  H  He  3Haji.  ^to  OTBeqaTB  Ha  ee  Bonpoc,  or 

4. 

as  Mazon  counters:  fl  He  3Haji«  wto  otbothtb  Ha  ee  Bonpoc. 

The  aspectual  pair  oTBeqaTb  -  OTBeTHTb .  however,  shows 
some  rather  irregular  features,^  so  let  us  borrow  another 
example,  quoted  by  Mazon,  which  illustrates  the  different 


^ Andre  Mazon,  Emplois  des  aspects  du  verbe  russe 
(Paris:  1914),  quoted  in  Ju.  3.  Maslova.  Yoprosy" 
glaKol  "nogo  vida:  Sbornik  (Moskva:  Izd.  inostrannoj 
literatury,  19^2)* 

^Cf.  Zbigniew  Folejewski,  nOtve£at 1  -  otvetit 1 : 

A  Point  in  Russian  Aspectology , "  Slavic  Word,  No.  2 
(December,  1953) >  377-380. 
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usages  of  the  aspects  in  the  infinitive: 

"...  H  qyBCTBOBaji,  *ito  BjiaaeTb  h  bthm 
TejiOM  He  Mory,  uto  oho  He  Moe  h  ^ito  ohs 
MOKeT  pacnopH3gaTBCH  hm,  nan  xoueT,  a 
xo^ieT  pacnopHflHTBCH  hm  He  tsk,  Kan  h  xoqy. 

M  h  HHqero  He  Mory  caejiaTB,  hh  eft,  hm 
eMy."°  (Tojictom,  KpeftnepoBa  coHaTa) 

It  may  be  argued  that  in  these  infinitive  constructions 

aspect  is  chosen  subjectively,  depending  upon  the  way 

in  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  view  the  action,  yet  this 

is  not  the  case.  The  speaker  chooses  the  aspect  in 

accordance  with  the  rules  of  his  language,  these  rules 

l 

governing  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  listener.  The 
fact  that  aspect  is  objectively  ascertained  is  further 
supported  by  the  interdependence  between  aspect  and  the 
lexical  character  of  the  verb  itself.  We  shall  see  later 
that  certain  verbs  denoting  momentaneous  actions  or 
continuous  states  are  fixed  with  regard  to  aspect,  and 
do  not  generally  take  part  in  the  widespread  scheme  of 
imperf ective-perfective  aspectual  pairs.  This  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  choice  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
in  determining  the  aspectual  form  to  be  used. 

4.1.1  This  brings  us  finally  to  the  definition  of  the 

Russian  imperf ective  and  perfective  aspects. 

The  main  function  of  the  perfective  aspect 
is  the  limiting  or  setting  aside  of  the 
notion  of  duration  of  the  action  and  the 
concentration  of  attention  on  one  of  the 


Italics  are  those  of  Mazon. 
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moments  of  the  process  as  its  boundary. 

The  representation  of  an  action  in  progress, 
not  limited  by  the  thought  of  any  boundary 
of  the  process  as  a  whole,  is  the  basic,  „ 
general  meaning  of  the  imperfective  aspect. 

Closely  associated  with  these  ideas  are  the  notions  of 

result  or  lack  of  result  of  the  action.  They  may  be 

considered  as  secondary  aspectual  meanings  generated  by 

the  main  concepts  of  boundedness  or  unboundedness.  Other 

meanings  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  Russian  aspects 

are  semelf activeness ,  iterativeness,  continuity, 

discontinuity,  etc.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  these 

additional  meanings  are  brought  out  by  context,  or  by 

the  lexical  meaning  of  the  verb  itself.  As  a  result,  they 

are  better  not  regarded  as  characteristic  of  either  the 

imperfective  or  perfective  aspects  in  Russian.  Often, 

those  verbs  which  are  lexically  characterized  as  being 

either  semelf active  or  iterative  do  not  take  part  in 

aspectual  oppositions.  Thus,  our  previously  introduced 

pair  KOJiOTb  -  kojibhytl  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  aspectual 

pair,  although  it  shows  a  difference  in  aspect,  since 

the  suffix  -nu-  in  the  second  verb  carries  with  it  a 

semelfactive  meaning  in  addition  to  the  regular  perfective 

meaning.  The  two  verbs  differ' lexically  as  well  as 

grammatically.  There  are  a  large  number  of  similar  verbs 

which  show  only  one  aspectual  form.  These  will  be 


mine • ) 


^Vinogradov,  Russki.j  ,jazyk,  p.  498.  (Translation 
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discussed  after  a  brief  review  of  the  structural  means 
of  forming  aspectual  pairs* 

4.2  The  Formation  of  Aspectual  Pairs 
4*2.1  The  first,  and  most  productive  means  of  forming 
aspectual  pairs  is  by  suf fixation.  In  fact,  some 
linguists  consider  suffixes  as  the  basic  markers  of 

Q 

aspect  in  Russian,  in  contrast  to  prefixes  which 
usually  change  the  lexical  meaning  of  the  verb.  In  most 
cases  suffixation  is  used  to  form  the  imperfective  element 
of  an  aspectual  pair  from  the  basic  perfective  verb,  e.g* 
nepenejiaTb  -  nepeaejiHBaTB.  There  are  basically  two  types 
of  imperfectivization  through  suffixations  (1)  primary, 
which  involves  the  formation  of  imperfectives  by  changing 
the  suffix  of  the  simple  perfective  verb,  e.g*  peniHTB  - 
pemaTB .  and  (2)  secondary,  dealing  with  the  suffixation 

Q 

of  prefixed  perfective  verbs,  e*g*  vC5ht b  -  ybuBaTB.  y  The 
first  type  is  relatively  rare  since  simple  verbs  in  the 
majority  of  cases  do  not  form  simple  aspectual  pairs 
with  one  another.  The  second  type  is  much  more  common 
and  shows,  among  other  things,  the  care  that  must  be 
taken  in  differentiating  between  the  formation  of 
lexically  new  verbs  by  prefixation  (cn0B00(5pa3  0BaHHe) 
and  the  formation  of  aspectual  correlates  ($opMQo6pa30BaHMe) 

8Nikitevic,  Grammaticeskie  kategorii.  .  .  ,  p.  128. 

^Isacenko,  Grammati^eskij  stro.i .  .  .  ,  p.  176. 
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by  suffixation«  The  following  schemes  taken  from 
Nikitevic^  illustrate  rather  well  the  relationship 
between  primary  and  secondary  imperfectivization 

( - or - refer  to  the  formation  of  lexically 

distinct  verbs,  - ►  to  aspectual  pairs)* 

1)  Aspectual  pairs  with  an  unproductive  base 
which  does  not  enter  into  aspectual  relation 
ships ; 


E 


BHfle  JIMTB  * - ►  BUflejIHTB 

flejiMTL  | — fc-  pasflejiMTB  m - ►  pasEejiHTb 

HaaejiMTb  - ►  Ha^ejiHTb 


2)  Aspectual  pairs  with  an  unproductive  base 
which  enters  into  aspectual  relationships • 

These  may  be  subdivided  further  into:  a)  those 
in  which  the  aspectual  relationships  between  the 
productive  pairs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
unproductive  base: 


pemuTb 


paapeniHTb  -«* — ►  paapemaTB  -»■ 


pemaTB 


— ►nopemHTL  - ►  flopemaTb 

b)  those  in  which  the  aspectual  relationships 
between  the  productive  pairs  are  not  the  same 
as  those  of  the  unproductive  base: 


XBaTKTb 


3aXBaTHTb 


saxBaTHBaTB 


-►  xBaTaTb 


[ 


3axBaTaTb 


HaxBaTaTb 


BWXBaTMTb 


BbIXBaTHBaTb 


10 


♦ 


p.  130. 


Nikitevic,  Gramma ticeskie  kategorii.  .  > 
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There  are  only  three  suffixes  used  in  the  formation  of 
these  secondary  imperfectives ;  ,-iva- ,  -va-t  and  -a-, 
only  the  first  of  which  is  productive.11  Changes  in  the 
derivative  stem  often  accompany  these  suffixes •  e.g. 
stress  changes ;  nepermcaTb  -  nepeniicuBaTfe  ;  root  alters.  •;  u 
BH3flOPQBeTb  -  BU3flOpaB JIHBaTB ,  flOdaBMTb  -  flOdaBJIHTb. 

Suf fixation  does  not  seem  to  be  a  productive  means  of 
forming  perfective  aspectual  correlates,  although  most 
perfective  verbs  do  show  suffixes  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Most  common  of  these  is  -i-,  which  takes  part  in  aspectual 
oppositions  of  simple  verbs  whose  forms  are  in  -a-,  r  .g. 
peiimTb  -  pemaTb. 

4.2.2  Ordinarily,  perfective  counterparts  are  formed 
from  imperfective  verbs  by  means  of  prefixation.  If  the 
prefix  retains  some  of  its  original  lexical  meaning  when 
added  to  the  imperfective  stem,  a  new  verb  rather  than  an 
aspectual  correlate  is  formed  (cf.  4.2.1,  examples 
2a,  2b,  with  single-headed  arrows).  Those  prefixes  which, 
in  the  passing  of  time,  have  lost  their  primal  meaning 
(it  being  assumed  that  all  prefixes  originally  had  some 
lexical  meaning,  usually  that  of  the  preposition  from 
which  they  originated)  and  are  used  to  form  perfective 
correlates  of  simple  imperfective  verbs,  are  called 


11  Gramma tika  russkogo  .jazyka  (Moskva;  Izd. 
AN  SSSR,  1953)  •  I,  4*2. 
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IP 

*  empty'  prefixes  (les  preverbes  vides)*^~  For  verbs 
which  have  more  than  one  meaning  (more  than  one  sememe) 
it  is  customary  for  the  prefixed  form  to  duplicate  all 
the  meanings  of  the  derivative  stem,  e.g.  KaMeneTB 
has  three  basic  meanings  and  two  shades  of  meaning 
(represented  as  3  +  2  in  brackets)  which  are  reproduced 
in  QKaMeHeTb*  Similarly  hopthtb  -  mciiopthtb  (4  +  1). 
Occasionally,  however,  a  polysememic  verb  may  have  more 
than  one  prefixed  perfective  counterpart,  depending  upon 
the  sememe  duplicated  in  the  latter  form,  e.g.  rjioxHyTb 
has  two  perfectivess  omoxHyTb ,  3arjioxHyTb»  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  less  confusing  if  we  simply  considered 
the  original  form  to  be  several  separate  verbs,  and 
segregated  them  from  one  another,  each  with  its  own 
perfective  correlate,  e.g*  rjioxHyTb  I  •cTaHOBUTbcs 
rjiyxiM*  -  orjioxHyTbs  rjioxHyTb  II  'cjiaOeTb,  3aTnxaTb, 
McyeaaTB1  -  3arjioxHyTbs  rjioxHyTb  III  'nHtjaTb,  3apacTaTb 
copHHKOM  *  -  3arjioxHyTb.  Thus,  we  have  three  distinct 
verbs  and  three  aspectual  pairs*  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  association  of  one  verb  -  one 
sememe  be  established  in  every  case  when  aspectual 

Vinogradov,  Russki.j  ,jazyk,  p*  513* 

■^A.  N.  Tichonov,  "Prefiksal  'noe  obrazovanie 
vidovych  form  v  sovremennom  russkom  jazyke,"  Russki.i 
,jazyk  v  skole,  No*  4  (1964),  pp*  16-20. 
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pairs  are  being  studied,  otherwise  endless  confusion 
14 

may  results 

4.2*3  A  third  means  of  differentiating  the  aspects  of 

aspectual  pairs  is  by  changing  the  stress.  There  are  only 

two  verbal  roots  which  show  a  distinguishing  stress  in  the 

infinitives  -ctmaTb  -  “Cwnarb  and  -pe3aTb  -  ~pe3aTB.  The 

characterizing  difference  in  stress  continues  throughout 

the  paradigms  of  compounds  of  these  verbs,  although  it 

serves  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  aspect  only  in  the 

infinitives,  e.g.  Hacunarb,  -njno.  -njiernb .  .  •  .  -  HachinaTB , 
/  / 

-aro,  -aemb,  ....  In  the  personal  forms,  these  verbs  are 
differentiated  not  only  by  stress  but  by  a  morphophonemic 
change  in  the  root  as  seen  above. 

4.2.4  There  are  a  number  of  Russian  verbs  which  show 
aspectual  pairs  formed  from  different  roots,  e.eu  <5paTb  - 
B3HTB.  rOBQPHTb  -  CKaaaTb .  KJISCTb  -  nOJIOSCHTb .  etc. 

Often  simple  (unprefixed)  verbs  form  their  correlates 
with  verbs  of  a  completely  different  etymological  origin 
but  which  are  close  in  meaning.  Prefixed  or  compound 
forms  of  these  same  verbs  may  show  the  same  difference 
in  the  root,  or  one  or  the  other  root  may  be  chosen 


^The  same  problem  was  observed  in  English, 
e.K.  see  I  ’to  get  an  impression  through  the  eyes’  is 
uni-aspectual,  while  see  II  'to  meet,  encounter'  has  the 
aspectual  correlate  be  seeing,  cf.  3*2. 3»2. 
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exclusively  for  the  establishment  of  both  elements  of 
the  aspectual  pair,  a.g.  KJiacTb  -  nojioacMTb .  HaKjiaflbiBaTb  - 
HajioxHTb;  <5paTb  -  B3HTb ,  3abHpaTb  -  3a6paTb.^  These 
formations  correspond  to  the  types  of  primary  and 
secondary  imperfectivization  discussed  in  4.2.1,  although 
in  this  case  it  would  be  erroneous  to  call  them 
imperfectivizations,  since  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
correlate  was  formed  from  the  other. 

4.2.5  It  is  worth  mentioning  two  other  verb  pairs  at 
this  point,  which  show  aspectual  distinctions  by  a 
combination  of  both  suffixation  and  prefixation.  These 
are  KynwTb,  which  has  the  unusual  prefixed  imperfective 
counterpart  noKynaTb .  and  BemaTb,  which  is  paired  with 
the  perfective  form  noBecHTb. 

This  completes  our  study  of  the  main  types  of 
aspectual  pairs  and  a  few  irregular  forms.  However, 
this  system  of  associating  two  lexically  equivalent  verbs 
in  an  aspectual  pair  and  forming  from  this  pair  the  whole 
paradigm  of  the  verb  is  by  no  means  universal  in  Russian. 

4.5  Single-Aspectual  and  Dual-Aspectual  Verbs 

4.5.1  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  various  scholars 

that  there  are  a  number  of  verbs  which  have  only  one 
form,  yet  which  may  be  used  in  contexts  characterizing 
both  the  imperfective  and  the  perfective  aspects.  These 
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verbs  are  generally  referred  to  as  dual-aspectual 

(flByBKflQBue) .  Unfortunately,  the  term  is  somewhat 

misleading,  since  most  of  these  verbs  show  dual- 

aspectuality  only  in  certain  forms  of  the  paradigm; 

namely,  infinitive  forms,  past  tense  forms,  past  active 

16 

participles,  imperatives,  and  present  tense  forms. 

The  other  forms  of  the  paradigm  are  single-aspectual, 
e.gp the  present  active  participle  is  always  imperfective , 
whereas  the  past  passive  participle  is  always  perfective, 
etc.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  even  those  forms  which 
are  capable  of  being  used  in  either  aspect  often  indicate 
a  preference  for  one  or  the  other.  For  example,  most 
dual-aspectual  verbs  when  found  in  the  past  form  are 
perfective  in  aspect,  while  present  forms  (not 
necessarily  present  in  tense)  are  most  often  imperfective 
The  whole  mass  of  dual-aspectual  verbs  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  groups:  (1)  those  of  Russian  or  Church  Slavonic 
origin,  and  (2)  verbs  borrowed  from  Vest  European 
languages,  or  new  Russian  verbs  formed  with  foreign 
suffixes.  Group  one  consists  of  a  small  number  of 
verbs  such  as  aceHHTB ( ch ) ,  3aMMCTBOBaTb ,  obemaTB , 
npHBeTCTBOBaTB ,  etc.,  which  differ  from  one  another  in 

16I.  P.  Mucnik,  MDv\ividovye  glagoly  v  russkom 
jazyke,"  Voprosy  kul’tury  reci,  vyp.  3,  1961,  pp.  94— 95* 

1^Nikitevic,  Grammaticeskie  kategorii.  .  . 
pp.  143-144. 
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the  degree  of  dual-aspectuality  which  they  show*  Verbs 

such  as  aceHHTb(cfl)  possess  all  the  possible  dual- 

aspectual  forms  given  above,  while  npuBeTCTBOBaTB  is 

much  more  limited  in  its  usage*  The  second  group  is 

characterized  by  the  suffixes  -ova-,  -izova-,  -irova- , 

18 

-izirova-,  -ficirova-,  most  of  the  verbs  being  of 
foreign  origin,  e.g.  apecTOBaTB ,  fleneHTpajiH3QBaTB , 
aMnyTHpoBaTB,  aKKjiHMaTHSHPOBaTb ,  MKCTH$HmipoBaTB ,  etc. 

The  productivity  of  these  suffixes  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  used  in  the  formation  of  new 
verbs  from  Russian  roots,  e.g.  HpoBH3npoBaTB , 
(5ojiBineBH3HpoBaTB,  etc.  The  newness  of  most  of  these 
formations  has  also  resulted  in  the  existence  of  many 
doublets,  where  either  of  two  suffixes  can  be  used  in 
the  same  verb  without  a  change  in  its  lexical  meaning 
or  in  its  dual-aspectuality,  e.g.  b^v jiKaHH3 ( up) obstb , 
KaHajiM3 C up ) obstb ,  Kpnc Ta jijth 3  ( Hp ) o ~i H.TL ,  etc .  Still  other 
dual-aspectual  verbs  have  evolved  somewhat  further  and 
have  taken  on  a  prefixed  perfective  aspectual  correlate, 
thus  eliminating  some  of  the  ambiguity  which  results 
from  their  ability  to  function  in  different  contexts. 

The  original  verb,  however,  can  still  be  used  in  both 


1®For  the  origins  of  these  suffixes  and  their 
uses  cf.  T.  F.  Magner,  '’Aspectual  Variations  in  Russian 
and  Serbo-Croatian,”  Language ,  XXXIX  (1963) >  621-630. 
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perfective  and  imperfective  contexts*  For  example 

V 

Ozegov  lists  (ftopMyjiMpoBaTb  as  both  imperfective  and 
perfective,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  perfective 
correlate  cflopMyjmpoBaTb  *  ^  The  furthest  developed  are 
those  verbs  which  have  formed  prefixed  perfective 
correlates  and  have  since  dropped  the  dual-aspectuality 
of  the  original  form,  leaving  it  purely  imperfective* 

The  remainder  of  the  verbs  in  group  two  are  either  so 
new  that  their  usage  has  not  yet  required  a  strict 
morphological  distinction  of  aspectual  form,  or  their 
lexical  meaning  is  such  that  both  the  concepts  of 
progression  and  result  are  latent  within  a  single  form, 
requiring  only  a  given  context  to  reveal  the  required 
aspect* 

The  existence  of  dual-aspectual  verbs  acts  as 
additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  aspectual  pairs  do 
not  differ  from  one  another  lexically.  Here  we  have  one 
and  the  same  form  being  used  sometimes  in  the  perfective 
aspect,  sometimes  in  the  imperfective  aspect.  For 
purposes  of  clarity,  it  might  be  expedient  to  consider 
any  dual-aspectual  verb  such  as  ksl3hhtl  to  consist  of 
the  opposition  Ka3HHTb  1  -  RaaHMTb  P.  Thus,  despite  the 
lack  of  overt  differences,  these  verbs  can  be  made  to 


Wa.  I.  Ozegov,  Slovar*  russkogo  tjazyka 
(Moskva:  Gosudarstvennoe  izdatel  rstvo  inostrannych  i 
nacional 'nych  slovarej ,  I960). 
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fit  quite  regularly  into  the  category  of  aspect  based 
on  the  opposition  perfective  vs*  imperfective. 

4.3.2  Quite  another  problem  is  that  posed  by  the 
so-called  single-aspectual  (uni-aspectual )  verbs.  These 
are  verbs  which,  by  virtue  of  their  lexical  meaning,  are 
found  in  contexts  permitting  the  usage  of  only 
imperfective  or  perfective  aspects,  but  not  both.  Since 
these  verbs  do  not  seemingly  take  part  in  the  opposition 
perfective  vs.  imperfective,  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  should  be  included  in  the  Russian  grammatical 
category  of  aspect.  Yet  it  will  be  recalled  that  exactly 
the  same  phenomenon  occurred  in  English,  where  'status' 
verbs  were  found  in  certain  cases  to  be  lexically 
incompatible  with  the  temporary  aspect.  In  that  case 
they  were  included  in  the  category  of  aspect  because 
they  were  located  only  in  those  environments  characteriz¬ 
ing  the  simple  aspect,  and  their  general  lexical  meaning 
could  be  opposed  to  the  temporary  aspect.  An  identical 
procedure  can  be  used  with  Russian  uni-aspectual  verbs. 
Their  grammatical  (or  lexico “grammatical)  meaning  is 
clearly  either  perfective  or  imperfective,  with  no 
latent  potentiality  of  being  used  in  both  aspects, as 
was  the  case  with  dual-aspectual  verbs.  If  we  wish  to 
preserve  the  notion  of  perfective  -  imperfective 
oppositions  with  such  verbs,  then  it  must  be  affirmed 
that  single-aspectual  verbs  are  opposed  in  their  lexico- 
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grammatical  meaning  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  other 
aspect* 

4* 3.2.1  There  are,  as  mentioned  before,  both 

imperfective  and  perfective  single-aspectual  verbs* 

Unpaired  imperfective  verbs  seem  to  make  up  the  larger 

of  the  two  groups.  It  includes  many  simple  verbs  along 

with  those  formed  by  prefixation  and/or  suffixation. 

The  simple  verbs  usually  provide  a  basis  for  the  formation 

of  new  prefixed  and  aspectually  paired  verbs  (cf.  4*2.1, 

type  1)  .  Included  in  this  group  are  verbs  such  as 

HeciH ,  mot,  3HaqHTb  ,  HyacgaTBCH  ,  deaeaTb ,  jimtb  ,  etc.^° 

Other  single-aspectual  imperfective  verbs  formed  by  a 

combination  of  prefixation  and  suffixation  ares 

npanjiflCHBaTB .  npuroBapuBaTB  *  paajiyquBaTB,  nepecTpejiHBaTBCH , 

21 

noKanuiMBaTB ,  HacBHCTHBaTB ,  etc.  There  are  also  a 

crf"fcen 

number  of  imperfective,  single-aspectual  verbs, /formed  from 

nouns  by  means  of  the  suffix  -ova-/-eva-„  which  ’’strictly 

retain  within  themselves  the  general  meaning  of  non- 

22 

resultativeness  and  duration.”  Such  verbs  ares 


20 

The  existence  of  single-aspectual  verbs  is 
closely  associated  with  the  existence  of  ’empty*  prefixes. 
Those  linguists  who  deny  the  possibility  of  aspectual 
pairs  formed  by  prefixation  must  consequently  assume  that 
both  elements  are  single-aspectual. 

21 

Cf.  E.  A.  Zemskaja  "Tipy  odnovidovych 
pristavocnych  glagolov  v  sovremennom  russkom  jazyke,” 
Issledovanija  po  grammatike  russkogo  ,jazyka:  Sbornik 
(Moskva:  Izd.  AN  SSSH,  1955)",  PP.  5-41. 

“Nikitevic,  Grammati^eskie  kateRorii,  .  .  ,  p.  147. 
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geMCTBOBaTb  «  KBapTHPOBaTb  ,  KapHKaTypHTb  ,  KHHeMaTOrpac&HPQBaTB  , 
etc* 

4. 3*2.2  Unpaired  or  single-aspectual  perfective  verbs  are 

usually  marked  by  the  momentaneous  suffix  -nu- ,  or  by 

prefixes  retaining  temporal  or  quantitative  meanings  such 

as:  voz- ,  vz-„  za- ,  po~,  ot- ,  pro-,  pere-,  iz- ,  u-.  Thus, 

the  verbs  rjiflHyTb  ,  KaHVTb ,  oqHyTbCH,  BQ3HeHaBKfleTi 

B03jieacaTb ,  3anrpaTb ,  3aroBopHTb ,  nodeacaTb,  noBecTK, 

OTCBeTMTb,  OTpadpTaTb *  npocnaTb *  nponjiHTb ,  nocMgeTb , 

nourpaTb ,  nepe3MM0BaTb ,  nepeHoqeBaTb ,  H3HOCHTb ,  H3 3h6hvt b , 

ycaflHTb ,  etc*,  are  all  modes  of  action  which  do  not  allow 

the  formation  of  imperfective  aspectual  correlates*  A 

second  type  of  unpaired  perfective  verb  is  the  double- 

25 

prefixed,  or  "stage  three”  ^  perfective,  e.g.  noHaexaTb , 
noBubpacHBaTb *  no3aKpuBaTb ,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
above  verbs,  there  are  a  few  which  show  neither  the 
suffix  -nu-,  nor  the  above-mentioned  prefixes*  These 
are:  oqyTKTbCH ,  noiiMaTb,  0CKjia6nTb(cfl) ,  KQHTy3HTb ,  and 
a  few  others.  The  prefixes  felt  to  be  existent  in  the 
first  three  verbs  of  this  short  list  cannot  really  be 
separated  from  the  roots,  since  the  unprefixed  forms 
no  longer  exist  in  contemporary  Russian. 

The  study  of  Russian  aspectual  pairs  and  their 


^Cf.  A.  Vilgelminina,  The  Russian  Verb:  Aspect 
and  Voice  (Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House, 
19^3) ,  pp.  46-47* 
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forms  showed  that  the  category  of  aspect  is  determined 
by  the  opposition  of  perfective  (marked)  vs.  imperfective 
and  that  most  verbs  tend  to  form  aspectual  pairs  in 
accordance  with  this  opposition.  There  are,  however, 
certain  verbs  which  are  found  only  in  one  form.  Some  of 
them  show  the  characteristics  of  both  aspects,  depending 
upon  the  environment  in  which  they  are  found  (dual- 
aspectual  verbs),  others  appear  only  in  one  aspectual 
context  (single-aspectual  verbs).  Neither  of  these  two 
groups  of  verbs  proves  to  be  a  divergency  or  contradiction 
of  the  fact  that  aspect  is  a  feature  of  all  Russian  verbs 
and  verb  forms. 

The  Functions  of  Russian  Aspectual  Forms 

4.4  In  this  section  the  usages  of  the  perfective 

and  imperfective  aspects  will  be  investigated  along  with 

their  association,  if  any,  with  the  other  grammatical 

categories  of  the  verb.  Again,  as  in  English,  the  forms 

24 

studied  will  be  divided  into  *  tenses'  and  will  be 
limited  to  the  active  voice,  indicative  mood.  The 
imperfective  aspect  shows  a  ternary  distinction  of  tense 
forms,  two  of  which  are  synthetic,  one  analytic.  'The 
perfective  aspect  shows  only  two  synthetic  forms. 


OIL 

This  term  is  used  only  to  designate  form. 
The  question  whether  these  tense  forms  reflect  real 
distinctions  in  time  will  be  answered  upon  analysis  of 
their  functions. 
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4.4.1  Past  Imperfective 

Porms  Ending  suffix  {-1-  +  -0,  _a,  -0,  -ij  , 

where  /-I*-/  alternates  with  /-0-/  in  some  verbs 
without  a  stem  formant  suffix, e.g.  HecTH  -  Hec, 
Hecjia,  Hecjio,  HeciiM. 

Functions  Temporally  this  form  represents  an  action  which 

is  completely  separated  from  the  moment  of 
25 

speech.  J  The  action  itself  is  completely 

neutral  with  respect  to  the  attainment  of  a 

26 

boundary  or  result,  and  consequently  may 
reveal  various  shades  of  meaning  consistent  with 
this  definition,  depending  on  contextual 
conditions,  e.g. 

1)  Single  continuous  actions  in  the  past: 

A  caMa  QHa  CMQTpejia  Ha  bo  ay.  ($paepMaH,  Haqajio) 

2)  Repeated  or  iterative  actions  in  the  pasts 
no  BeqepaM  Bee  cobH^ajiHCb  b  HHTepHauHOHajibHOM 
KJiybe  MopHKQB.  (KaccHJiB,  BTopaa  nojioBHHKa  necmi) 

3)  Pluperfect  actions  continuing  up  to  a  reference 
point  in  the  pasts 

H  paboTaji  yace  flBa  qaca,  Korga  ohm  BepHyjmcb. 

(KatianoBa,  rpaMMaTHKa  aHrjiHMCKoro  H3tiKa) 

^Isacenko,  Gramma ti 6 eski.j  stro.j.  .  .  ,  p«  426. 

26 

Vinogradov,  Russkitj  riazyk  ,  p.  357. 
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4)  Indirect  past  imperfective : 

Oh  CKa3aji«  ^to  HHKorga  He  pa3roBapHBaji  c  Hea, 

The  length  of  the  action  in  1)  is  usually  the 

same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  form  in 

27 

similar  contexts  in  the  present  tense*  ( 
Similarly,  repeated  or  iterative  actions  such 
as  2)  are  of  the  same  nature  as  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  present  tense.  Because  there  is 
no  reference  in  this  form  to  the  attainment  of 
a  result,  the  past  imperfective  is  never  used 

in  narratives  to  represent  successive  events, 

28 

"but  situates  them  all  on  one  plane* " 

4.4.2  Present  Imperfective 
Form:  Shows  two  sets  of  personal  endings; 

a)  /-u,  -is,  -it,  -im,  -it'i,  -at/ 

b)  /-u,  -os,  -ot,  -om,  -ot'i,  -ut/ 

along  with  a  few  unproductive  forms,  e.g.ecTb, 
xoTeTjb,  6uti> .  etc. 

Function:  This  form  may  show  various  temporal  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  moment  of  speech,  corresponding 
almost  identically  to  those  of  the  simple 
present  form  in  English.  The  present 
imperfective  is  also  capable  of  representing 


^Nikitevic,  Grammaticeskie  kategorii.  »  .  , 
pp.  167-168. 

^Vinogradov,  Russki,i  .jazyk,  p.  556. 
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an  action  in  progress  at  the  moment  of  speech, 
a  function  which  was  exclusive  to  the  English 
expanded  form.  The  usages  of  this  form  are  the 
following: 

1)  Action  in  progress  at  the  moment  of  speech: 
nIl03jtpaBbTe  MeHH ,  h  jjrMHpafo,*1  (Ojiema,  JlHOMna 

2)  Actions  of  a  longer  or  shorter  duration 
which  encompass  the  moment  of  speech,  although 
not  necessarily  corresponding  with  it.  The 
action  itself  may  he  iterative  or  continuous, 

29 

representing  general  truths  or  characteristics,  y 
M3KeHmHHH!  )KeHmnHHi  kto  hx  npHMeT?  M x  yjIH(5KH 

npoTHBOjgeqaT  hx  BsopaM,  hx  cjiQBa  obemaioT  h 
MaHHT,  a  3byk  mx  rojioca  OTTanKHBaeT .  .  ,  To  ohm 
b  MHHyTy  nocTHraioT  h  yragaiQT  caMyio  noTaeHHyio 
Hamy  mucjib,  to  He  noHHMaiOT  caMbix  hchhx 

HaMeKOB,  ,  ,  M  (JlepMOHTOB,  repoH  Hamero 
BpeMeHg) 

3)  For  verbs  expressing  concrete  actions,  the 
present  imperfective  form  may  be  used  to 
indicate  futurity  or  future  assurance. 

3HaqMT  eflemb?  -  cnpocnjia  HaKOHeu  AHacTacnH 


^Vinogradov  considers  this  unbounded  temporal 
usage  to  be  the  basic  grammatical  meaning  of  the 
imperfective  form.  Of,  Vinogradov,  Russkitj  tjazyk, 

p.  571- 
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$eflopoBHa«  -  Eay,  HaTeHbKa.  -  ]/[  noraa? 

-  C  nepBUM  noe3flQM,  (MapKOB,  Cojib  3eMJin) 

4)  Dramatic  present  of  past  continuous  actions: 
Bqepa  h  6hji  y  TOBapnma.  Chahm  mi>u  gagroBapHBaeM , 
Bgpyr  cjimnHM  kto-to  cTyvHTCfl.  (Pulkina,  A  Short 
Russian  Reference  Grammar) 

This  stylistic  function  is  the  only  case  where 
the  imperfective  can  be  used  in  past  narratives 
to  represent  successive  events. 

5)  Present  perfect  of  actions  continuing  up  to 
the  moment  of  speech, but  having  started  sometime 
in  the  past:; 

H  paboTaio  yxe  gBa  vaca.  (Pulkina,  A  Short 
Russian.  .  , ) 

6)  Reported  momentary  actions  (sports  reports, 
on-the-spot  broadcasts,  etc*): 

Cyflbfl  gaeT  cbhctok.  (Isacenko,  Gramma tic^eski.i 
stro.i*  »  *) 

7)  Typical  or  characteristic  actions  in  the  past 
used  as  an  example  of  what  always  happened 
before,  and  would  happen  again: 

3to  6uji  MOJiQflOM  napeHb,  gaace  KpacKBbifi  co(Soh% 

HO  npOM3BOJlKBinHH  KSKOe-TO  HenpHHTHoe 

BnetiaTjieHHe  Ha  Bcex  Hac:  ckphthu%, 
nOflQ3PHTeJIbHHM ,  HaXMypeHHHM,  HH  C  KeM  He 

TOBOpHT.  rJIHflHT  HCnOflJIO(5bH,  OT  Bcex  TaHTCfl, 
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ToqHQ  Bcex  nofl03peBaeT9  (HocToeBCKHH ,  3anncKn 
H3  MePTBOrO  flOMa) 

8)  Indirect  present  imperfective: 

IIoyTpy  paHO  oTnpaBHjicfl  oh  k  qacTHOMy, 

ho  cKa3ajm»  gTo  cnm  *  . _ .  (rororb, 

IHHHejib) 

4*4.3  Future  Imperfective 

Form:.  Future  of  byt 1  +  infinitive  (imperfective) 
Function:  The  general  function  of  this  form  is  the 

representation  of  the  progression  or  simple 
existence  of  some  event  in  the  future,  with  no 
tie  to  the  present.  Occasionally  there  may  be 
a  slight  modal  meaning  implied,  although  it  is 
not  nearly  so  strongly  felt  as  that  of  the 
corresponding  periphrastic  future  in  English, 
e  *g* 

HanpacHQ  bh  bygeTe  MCKaTb  xotb  b  oahom  jnme 

cjieflOB  cyeT jimbocth o  (JI.  Tojictoh  quoted  by 

McayeHKO,  rpaMMaTtmecKMK  ctpom.  ,  *) 

As  Isacenko  points  out,  the  meaning  of 

bh  CyfleTe  HCKaTh  in  this  sentence  is  very  close 

“50 

to  the  subjunctive  bm  Ah  KCKajiH.  The 
future  imperfective  form  itself  cannot  be 
grouped  with  other  analytic  forms  such  as 


^°Isacenko,  Grammaticeskij 
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stat 1  +  infinitive  or  nacat  *  +  infinitive, 
since  these  latter  forms  differ  not  only  in 
usage,  but  also  in  lexical  meaning  from  the  form 
with  by t * . ^  Stat 1  is  used  only  with  animate 
subjects,  and  both  nacat 1  and  stat *  add  the 
meaning  of  inception  of  the  action  when  used 
with  the  imperfective  infinitive.  Thus,  we 
can  assume  that  this  is  almost  a  pure  future 
form  with  the  imperfective  aspectual  meaning 
of  incompletion.  The  main  functions  are  the 
following : 

1)  Action  in  progress  at  a  given  time  or  in  a 
given  time  interval  in  the  future: 

PemeHO  bujio,  ^tq  iophct  dygeT  OTduBaTb  CBoe 

3aKjnoqeHKe  non,  CTpoxaftniKM  Hafl30P0M,  ,  , 

(^exoB,  IlapiO 

2)  Repeated  actions  or  characteristics  in  the 
future : 

-  A  no  yTpaM  k  hsm  6yae t  npMxoflHTfe  geByniKa, 


^Nikitevic,  Grammaticeskie  kategorii.  .  ,  , 
p,  162.  Nikitevi6  also  feels  that  byt1  differs  from 
stat 1  and  nacat  *  in  aspect,  the  former  being  imperfective, 
the  latter  both  perfective.  This,  however,  is  not 
entirely  true.  Cf.  James  Ferrell,  "On  the  Aspects  of 
byt 1  and  on  the  Position  of  the  Periphrastic  Imperfective 
future  in  Contemporary  Literary  Russian,"  Slavic  Word, 

No.  2  (1953),  PP.  362-376. 
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aajibHHH  poflCTBeHHHua  coceneM.  (C.  Ahtohob, 

AHKeTa) 

3)  Future  perfect  of  incomplete!  actions: 

H  6yay  padoTaTb  gBa  waca,  Korga  ohh 
BepHyTca.  (Ka*iajiOBa,  rpamaaTHKa  aHr  jimmckoto 

H3HKa ) 

4.4.4  Fast  Perfective 

Form:  Ending  suffix  {-1-  +  -0,  -a,  -o,-i}  , 

where  /-l-/  alternates  with  /-0-/  in  some  verbs 
without  a  stem  formant  suffix. 

Function:  These  forms  differ  from  the  corresponding 

imperfective  verbs  only  aspectually.  That  is , 
they  are  related  temporally  to  the  same  past 
sphere,  differing  from  the  imperfective  forms 
only  in  the  fact  that  they  refer  to  an  action 
which  has  attained  some  boundary  in  its 
development.  This  aspectual  meaning  gives 
rise  to  another  meaning  of  temporal  relation¬ 
ship,  which  is  identical  to  that  of  the 
English  present  perfect  form  of  'process' 
verbs.  In  general,  the  usages  are  as  follows: 

1)  To  represent  single  completed  or  bounded 
actions  in  the  past,  which  follow  one  another 
chronologically  (plot-advancing  events): 

Bgpyr  rojiQBa  KopeHHMKa  aauoTajiacb .  ymn 
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-  Ho-ho-ho-hoo!  BHe3anno  3aopaji  bo  Bee  ropjio 

$Hjio<teM,  h  npHno^HAJicH,  vl  3aiiaxajri  khttom, 
(TypreHeB,  CTyqnT) 

2)  For  past  completed  actions  which  preceded 
some  reference  point  in  the  pasts 

g  yace  Haimcaji  nncbMo  k  iiath  vacaM.  (KauajioBa, 
rpaMiiaTMKa  aHjiaitcKoro  H3MK&) 

3)  For  actions  which  occurred  in  the  past,  yet 
which  show  a  resulting  state  or  condition  in 
the  present  (corresponding  to  the  English 
present  perfect  form) s 

g  QTKjpbiJi  okho .  (The  window  is  still  open.) 
of*  g  QTKpuBaji  okho .  (The  window  has  since  been 
shut.)  (Pulkina,  A  Short  Russian  Reference 
Grammar) 

The  perfect  and  pluperfect  meanings  are 
usually  found  in  utterances  where  the  past 
perfective  form  is  accompanied  by  adverbs, 
or  adverbial  phrases  such  ass  ksk,  yace ,  no 
chx  (Tex)  nop.  3a  nocjiegHee  bpomh.  etc.,  e.g. 

Em  otbophjim  flBepb,  h  He  y3Ha;i  e'e*  KaK  OHa 

noxonoaejia.  CJI-  TojictoB,  ZoncTouep) 

4)  Indirect  past  perfective s 

Tan  tiTO  HaKQHen  Akskhk  AKaKKeBmi  pa3  b  hch3hm 

3axoTeji  noKa3aTb  xapaKTep  m  cKa3aji  HaoTpe3 , 

uto  e>iy  HyacHO  jihvho  BuneTb  catioro  qacTHoro, 
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qTO  ohm  He  cMeroT  ero  He  flonycTHTb,  ^to  oh 

npHineji  H3  nenapTaMeHTa  3a  Ka3eHHHM  aejiQM.  a 

qTo  bot  ksk  oh  Ha  HKX  noacajiyeTcn .  Tan  bot 

Toraa  ohm  yBHAHT.  (TorojiB,  UlMHenb) 

4.4.5  Present  Perfective 

Form:  Shows  the  same  personal  endings  as  the  present 

imperfective:  a)  ,'-u,  -is,  -it,  -im,  -it*i,  -at/, 
b)  /-u,  -os,  -ot,  -om,  -ot’i,  -ut/,  along  with 
a  few  exceptions,  e.g.  compounds  of  e£Tb,  aan, 
etc. 

Functions  Since  the  perfective  aspect  usually  characterizes 
actions  as  being  bounded,  or  as  having  attained 
some  goal,  the  present  perfective  form  in  most 
cases  is  incompatible  with  the  present  tense. 

It  is  used  most  often  to  refer  to  an  action 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  the  future,  although 
some  connection  with  the  present  may  exist  (for 
instance,  it  may  be  in  the  process  of  completion) . ^ 
Actual  processes  going  on  at  the  moment  of  speech, 
however,  can  be  represented  only  by  the  present 
imperfective  form.^  The  tie  of  the  present 
perfective  with  the  moment  of  speech  gives  rise 


^Isacenko,  Gramma  ticeski.j  stroj.  .  .  ,  p.  448. 
Vinogradov,  Russki.j  .iazyk.  .  .  ,  p.  574. 
NikiteviS,  Gramma tide ski e  kategorii.  .  .  , 


p.  161. 


^"Isacenko,  Grammaticeski.j  stro.j ,  .  .  ,  p.  448. 
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to  numerous  modal  meanings  which  are  very 
similar  in  nature  to  those  of  the  English 
periphrastic  future.  These  are  included  in 
the  following  uses  of  this  form: 

1)  Assurance  of  completed  action  in  future: 

-  H  cefiqac  no3QBy  Moero  My«a,  -  BCKpuKHyjna 
HeMKa  k  ynuia.  .  .  (Torojib,  HeBCKHH  npocneKT) 

2)  Present  perfect  of  reiteration  or  generality 
(often  found  with  byvaet  or  byvalo) : 

OKjiHKHemi)  MHoraa  ero.  H3  jiiobontiTCTBa.  cnpocunib 

o  qeM-HHdygb.  oh  TOT^ac  »e  OTBeTKT  h  flaxe 
KaK"To  no^THTejibHQ  %  He  no— apecTaHTCKH  .  ho 

Bcerga  kopotko.  He  pa3roBopqHBo;  rjiHflMT  ace  Ha 

BSC.  KaK  fleCHTHJieTHMH  pebeHOK.  (flOCTOeBCKKM, 
3anncKH.  .  .  ) 

The  modal  meaning  which  arises  from  these  forms 
is  one  of  potential  in  the  past  due  to  previous 
repetition  of  such  events.  The  speaker  assures 
us  that  it  happened  often  before  and  would 
happen  again  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
past. 

3)  Almost  pure  future  (in  this  case,  the  event 
in  the  present  perfective  is  used  as  a  reference 
point  according  to  which  the  other  actions  are 
temporally  oriented): 

-  CjiymaM.  -  no3Baji  pebeHKa  bojibHoii,  -  cjiymaMo  .  . 
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Th  3Haemb,  Koraa  h  yMpy,  HHqero  He  ocTaHeTCH, 

(Ojiema,  JlHOMna) 

4)  Present  perfect  of  potential.  This  usage 
is  very  similar  to  that  in  2) ,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  earlier 
instance  the  potential  of  recurrence  stems 
from  previous  repetition  of  the  event,  whereas 
in  this  case  there  seems  to  be  no  indication 
that  the  action  ever  occurred,  e.g. 

-  H  eme  xoqy  npudaBUTb,  gTO  noraa  3Ta  Monoaeacb  9 

3Ta  MHjian  MOJioaescb,  p^xotieT  cKa3aTb  qTO-HH6yflb 

i 

TaKoe  yMHoe  k  npoHHKHyToe,  to  B^pyr  cjihdikom 

HCKpeHHO  M  HaHBHO  IIOKaaceT  JIHUOM,  qTO  'bot, 

flecnaTB,  h  roBopio  Tede  Tenepb  yMHoe  k 
npoHMKHyToe , 1  -  h  He  to  wTob  k 3  TmecjiaBMH.  .  .  - 

(JlOCTOeBCKHM  ,  KpOTKan) 

4 

-  CoBpemb  -  flo  npaBflbi  floMflenib .  -  (jJocToeBCKHH , 
IIpecT.  m  Hana3  . ) 

5)  Dramatic  present  historic  (most  often  with 
the  particle  Kate  to  indicate  sudden,  intense 
actions  in  the  past) : 

-  A  bojiBHan  ko  MHe  jimuom  jieacuT ,  h  pvkm 
pa3MeTajia,  begHHacKa.  H  noflomeji.  .  .  Kan  OHa 

Bflpyr  pacKpoeT  rjia3a  h  ycTaBHTCH  Ha  MeHfl. 
(TypreHeB,  ye3flHMH  neKapb) 

6)  Future  perfect  (for  actions  to  be  completed 
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in  the  future  before  some  other  event) s 
H  yaee  KQHvy  cboio  paboTy,  Koraa  oh  npnaeTo 
(KaqajiOBa,  rpaMMaTMKa  aHrjiHHCKoro  H3UKa) 

7)  Indirect  present  perfective: 

-  H  cica3ajia«  yro  noKfly  3a  hochkom.  a  MHHaeB 
CKa3aJI,  VTQ  HMKaKHX  hocmkob  He  HyXHO  ,  a  fl 

CKa3ajia,  qTo  bu  BejiejiH.  a  oh  cicaaaju  ^to  MeHH 

ydbeT.  ,  ♦  (HarM<5nH,  JeTH  jiensT  H3  cHera) 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  second  and  fourth 
functions  (reiteration  and  potentiality)  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  strict  a  subjugation  to  tense  as  in  the 
other  usages.  The  present  perfective  of  potential  is 
often  used  in  sayings  of  universal  and  a-temporal 
validity,  while  the  present  perfect  of  reiteration  can 
be  used  with  either  byvaet  or  b.yvalo  to  indicate  that 
what  has  been  (or  was)  happening  all  along  is  (was) 
bound  to  happen  again.  The  strong  modal  meanings 
inherent  in  almost  all  the  usages  of  the  present 
perfective  form,  and  the  great  flexibility  with  which 
it  is  employed  in  all  tenses,  leads  one  to  believe  that 
here  we  have  a  form  in  which  the  aspectual  meaning  has 
evolved  stylistically  to  such  an  extent,  that  new 
grammatical  meanings,  previously  considered  incompatible 
with  the  perfective  aspect  (repetition  and  generality), 
are  implied.  In  reality,  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
future  usage  of  the  present  perfective  is  probably  the 
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most  recent,  historically,  while  the  other  functions  may 
be  traced  further  back  in  time.  ^  Its  employment  in  this 
capacity,  however,  gradually  assumed  predominance  in 
Russian  and  Polish,  while  in  Czech  and  Slovak  the  other 
usages  are  still  of  greater  importance. ^ 

4.5  With  this  analysis  of  the  usages  of  aspectual 
forms  in  different  tenses,  the  meanings  of  the  Russian 
imperfective  and  perfective  aspects  may  be  more  clearly 
formulated,  and  some  indication  can  be  given  of  the 
additional  meanings  brought  out  by  context.  The  previous 
definition  (from  Vinogradov),  which  asserts  that  the 
perfective  aspect  concentrates  on  the  limiting  of  the 
action,  either  by  its  completion  or  the  attainment  of  a 
boundary  in  its  development,  can  be  seen  to  be  true  for 
all  the  functions  of  the  perfective  aspect  discussed  in 
this  chapter.  Even  in  the  present  perfect  of  iteration, 
each  typical  episode  described  by  a  perfective  form  of  the 
verb  is  regarded  as  having  been  completed,  otherwise  the 
imperfective  is  used.  Note  the  mixing  of  forms  according 
to  aspectual  meaning  in  the  following  excerpt  picturing 
typical  iterated  actions: 


»0f.  Didier  Castagnou,  "Le  present  perfectif 
slave  n’est-il  qu’un  futur?"  Rocznik  Slawistyczny  - 
Revue  Slavistique,  XXIII,  Cz.  1  (1964),  27-4*?. 
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^Isacenko,  Gramma ti£eski,i  stro,i . 
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M  Haflo  cKa3aTb«  ycepflHO  hciiojihhji  oh  cboio 
o6H3aHHQCT£:  Ha  gBope  y  Hero  HHKoraa  hh  menon 

He  BajIHJIOCb  ,  HM  COPy;  3aCTggHeT  JI K  B  rpH3HYK) 
nopy  rae-HHgyflb  c  (5oqKOM  PTflaHHan  nofl  ero 

HaqajibCTBO  pa3($HTaH  KjiHqa-B0fl0B03Ka ,  oh 

TQjihKo  ABHHeT  nneqoM  ■  h  He  tojibko  Tenery, 

caMoe  jiomaflb  cnaxHeT  c  MecTai  gpoBa  jih 
npHMeTCH  OH  KOJIOTb,  TOnop  TaK  H  3BeHHT  y 
Hero,  Kan  cTeKJio,  h  jieTHT  bo  Bee  ctopohm 
ockojikh  h  nojieHbfl,  ,  .  ,  (TypreHeB,  MyMy) 

Under  the  proper  contextual  conditions,  a  strong  modal 
meaning  may  be  brought  out  in  the  present  perfective, 
yet  this,  too,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  definition 
of  the  perfective  aspect.  The  imperfective  aspect  is 
neutral  with  respect  to  completion  or  attainment  of  a 
boundary,  and  is  thus  used  either  for  descriptions  of 
actions  in  progress,  general  characteristics,  or  repeated 
actions.  Together,  and  in  opposition  to  one  another,  the 
imperfective  and  perfective  verb  forms  constitute  the 
Russian  category  of  aspect.  Virtually  all  Russian  verbs 
are  marked  by  aspect,  some  of  them  entering  into  aspectual 
pairs,  others  having  a  single  form  for  both  aspects,  and 
still  others  showing  only  one  form  and  one  aspect  in  all 
situations.  The  only  verbs  which  may  be  considered  to 
be  outside  the  aspectual  system  (or  at  most  sub-aspectual) 
are  the  unproductive,  unprefixed  verbs  with  the  suffix 
{-iva-}  such  as  xaxHBm,  roBapHBaTb ,  CHXHBaTb,  etc., 
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which  refer  to  iterated  actions  in  the  past*  Their 
usages,  being  limited  to  the  past  tense,  show  only  one 
form  and,  as  such,  they  do  not  form  a  regular  imperfective 
paradigm.  At  one  time  these  verbs  were  quite  widespread, 
but  today  their  iterative  meaning  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  imperfective  aspect,  and  as  a  result  only  a  few 
remnants  remain  today  in  the  literary  language. 
Consequently,  it  would  seem  better  to  exclude  them  from 
our  aspectual  category,  since  they  neither  function  as 
normal  imperfectives ,  nor  enter  into  oppositions  with 
perfective  forms. 
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CHAPTER  V 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  ASPECTUAL  CATEGORIES 
IN  RUSSIAN  AND  ENGLISH 

5*0  In  order  to  compare  adequately  the  categories  of 
aspect  in  Russian  and  English,  it  will  be  useful  to  review 
briefly  our  definitions  and  establish  the  existence  of  any 
theoretical  similarities  or  differences.  The  subsequent 
investigation  of  individual  forms  and  their  translations 
from  one  language  to  the  other  will  either  confirm  or 
disprove  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn.  Most  of 
the  data  on  translation  has  been  taken  from  an  analysis 
of  the  1396  verb  forms  (excluding  participles,  gerunds, 
and  forms  of  by t * )  in  Gogol's  Sinel 1  and  their  correspond¬ 
ing  counterparts  in  two  English  sources.^"  Other  examples 
were  taken  from  Dostoevskij 's  Sapiski  iz  mgrtvogo  doma 
and  the  sources  used  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  derive  from  these  works  statistical 


^Nicolai  V.  Gogol,  Tales  of  Good  and  Evil, 
translated  by  David  Magarshack  (toew  York:  Doubleday 
Anchor  Books,  Doubleday  &  Co.  Inc.,  1937) >  pp.  233-271. 

Nicolas  Gogol,  MThe  Cloak,”  translated  by  Isabel 
Hapgood,  Great  Russian  Short  Stories,  ed.  Stephen  Graham, 
(London:  Ernest  Benn  Ltd. ,  1959) *  PP*  56-89.  Translations 
from  the  former  source  will  be  followed  by  the  initials 
D.  M. ,  from  the  latter  by  I.  H. 
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data  which  would  give  an  indication  of  the  frequency  of 
translation  of  a  given  Russian  verb  form  by  a  given 
English  form.  The  translations  are  not  exactly  literal, 
but  contain  many  stylistic  features  which  naturally 

p 

change  the  corresponding  verb  forms.  Consequently,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  select  for  analysis  only  those 
sentences  in  which  the  active  voice  in  Russian  was 
translated  by  the  active  voice  in  English.  This  material 
has  provided  us  with  the  information  necessary  for  the 
organization  of  the  tables  of  correspondence  of  Russian 
and  English  verb  forms  and  the  criteria  determining  these 
associations . 

5.1  It  should  be  reiterated  at  the  very  outset  that 
grammatical  categories  are  determined  within  specific 
languages  and  are  valid  only  for  those  languages  in  which 
they  are  found  to  exist  (cf.  2.5)*  It  has  been  established 
that  English  verb  forms  display  certain  grammatical 
characteristics  which  are  best  categorized  as  aspect.  In 
Russian,  the  existence  of  a  grammatical  category  of  aspect 
has  long  been  recognized,  yet  it  seems  that  this  category 
differs  quite  essentially  from  its  counterpart  in  English. 
The  basis  for  this  dissimilarity  is  that  the  marked  form 


o 

Chief  among  these  are  the  frequent  usages  of  the 
passive  voice  in  English  to  correspond  to  the  active  voice 
in  Russian,  and  the  use  of  impersonal  forms  in  Russian  much 
more  often  than  in  English.  Cf.  N.  V.  Aristov,  Osnovy 
perevoda  (Moskva4.  Izd.  literatury  na  inostrannych 
jazykach,  1959),  P*  21. 
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in  English  (temporary  aspect)  characterizes  an  action  as 
being  in  progress  with  respect  to  some  reference  point 
in  time,  whereas  the  marked  Russian  form  (perfective 
aspect)  distinguishes  an  action  as  having  attained  some 
boundary  in  its  development.  In  effect,  the  two  are 
almost  opposites,  for  an  action  in  progress  at  any  given 
moment  or  in  a  given  interval  is  necessarily  unbounded, 
while  one  which  has  or  will  have  achieved  a  limiting 
point  in  its  evolution  cannot  be  progressing  any  longer. 
Consequently,  the  translation  of  a  verb  of  the  marked 
form  in  either  Russian  or  English  is  usually  consummated 
by  a  verb  of  the  unmarked  form  or  by  a  completely  different 
category  in  the  target  language.  The  ability  of  the 
unmarked  forms  in  both  languages  to  accommodate  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  marked  form  of  the  source 
language  stems  from  the  fact  that  unmarked  aspectual 
forms  are  defined  negatively  with  respect  to  a  certain 
characteristic,  allowing  them  to  take  on  any  aspectual 
meaning  other  than  that  of  the  marked  form  with  which 
they  are  paired.  The  simple  aspect  in  English,  represent¬ 
ing  non-progressive  or  non-continuous  actions  can  easily 
reconcile  itself  with  the  meaning  of  the  Russian 
perfective  aspect.  Similarly,  the  Russian  imperfective 
aspect,  being  unqualified  with  respect  to  the  attainment 
of  some  boundary  in  the  development  of  an  action,  very 
adequately  translates  the  English  temporary  aspect. 
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While  the  unmarked  forms  are  capable  of  translating  the 
marked  forms  of  the  other  language,  they  are  also  able  to 
translate  one  another.  This  follows  logically  since  they 
are  both  the  negatives  of  different  things,  and  in 
consequence  may  have  some  meanings  in  common  with  one 
another.  Perhaps  a  more  lucid  way  of  explaining  this 
would  be  by  means  of  a  so-called  Venn  diagram. 

Let  A  be  the  set  of  Russian  perfective  verbs, 

B  the  set  of  English  temporary  verbs.  The  imperfective 
aspect  is  (not  -  A)  and  is  Represented  by  / ///^ 

the  simple  aspect  is  ~B  (not  -  B) ,  represented  by\x\\^\. 
The  diagram  shows  how  ^B  covers  A  and  ~*A  covers  B  (the 
unmarked  forms  translate  the  marked  forms  of  the  other 
language,  A  and  B  being  disjoint  sets).  The  criss¬ 
crossed  area  is  the  region  in  which  ^A  corresponds  to 
~B,  i.e.  the  unmarked  forms  translate  one  another. 


Summing  up  this  relationship  between  the  categories 
of  aspect  in  English  and  Russian,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
temporary  and  perfective  aspects  are  of  a  completely 
different  nature  and  never  translate  one  another.  The 
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perfective  form  is  always  translated  by  a  simple  form  in 
English,  the  temporary  form  is  always  translated  by  the 
imperfective  form  in  Russian,  The  simple  and  imperfective 
aspects  translate  one  another  when  neither  boundedness  nor 
progression  are  implied,  i,e,  for  general  characteristics, 
iterated  actions,  etc.  However,  yet  another  English 
category  often  enters  into  translations  of  Russian  verbal 
aspects, 

5.2  The  category  of  temporal  relationship  is  based  on 
the  opposition  of  perfect  versus  simple  forms  (cf,  3.2,3) » 
its  grammatical  meaning  being  the  characterization  of  an 
action  as  having  preceded  and  as  having  had  a  causal 
relationship  with  a  later  action  or  state.  It  is  this 
resulting  state  or  event  which  is  of  greater  importance 
and  which  defines  the  time  with  which  the  perfect  forms 
are  associated.  The  perfect  forms  are  also  capable  of 
showing  aspect  (perfect  simple  or  perfect  temporary) , 
and  thus  can  be  used  as  representatives  of  simple  or 
continuous  actions  having  preceded  a  more  important 
consequential  state  or  event.  The  aspectual  character 
of  the  verb  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  non-perfect  forms  (simple  or  expanded) ,  the  only 
difference  being  that  now  the  action  is  in  a  secondary 
position.  In  Russian  there  is  no  formal  way  of  express¬ 
ing  temporal  relationship.  Instead,  aspectual  forms  and 
contextual  devices  are  used  to  bring  out  this  grammatical 
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meaning*  The  character  of  the  action  is  indicated  by 
aspect,  as  in  English,  the  temporal  relationship  by 
context*  Thus,  here  again  we  find  the  same  similarities 
and  incompatibilities  in  translation  as  were  existent  in 
the  comparison  of  ordinary  aspectual  forms*  The  perfective 
aspect,  when  used  in  an  environment  expressing  a  temporal 
relationship  with  some  point  in  time  must  be  translated 
into  a  perfect  form  in  English,  while  a  perfect  expanded 
form  is  always  translated  by  an  imperfective  Russian  verb 
plus  the  required  context.  Simple  perfect  forms  in 
English  and  imperfective  forms  in  Russian  (plus  context) 
may  translate  one  another  when  neither  progression  nor 
completion  of  the  preceding  action  is  implied* 

5.3  Up  to  this  point  nothing  has  been  mentioned  about 
the  influence  of  tense  on  the  forms  used  in  translation, 
yet  in  both  Russian  and  English  the  categories  of  tense 
are  closely  associated  with  those  of  aspect  and  temporal 
relationship*  To  examine  this  connection  more  thoroughly 
and  to  establish  the  exact  correlation  between  Russian  and 
English  verb  forms,  we  shall  take  the  forms  tense  by  tense 
and  investigate  their  translations. 

5*3.1  In  the  past  tense  there  are  two  Russian  verb 
forms  (past  perfective  and  imperfective)  contrasted  to 
four  English  forms  (past  simple  and  past  temporary,  past 
perfect  simple  and  past  perfect  temporary).  With  two 
exceptions,  all  of  the  English  past  tense  forms  are 
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translated  by  past  tense  forms  in  Russian,  and  vice  versa. 
The  first  exception  is  in  the  translation  of  past 
perfective  verbs  showing  a  temporal  relationship  with 
the  moment  of  speech.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  English  present  perfect  simple  form,  e.g.  noqeMy  3aecb 
Tan  CKBQ3HT?  %  QTKpuji  OKHQ .  Why  is  it  so  draughty  here? 

I  have  opened  the  window.  The  second  exception  is  in 
cases  where  direct  speech  or  thoughts  are  reported  in 
subordinate  clauses  in  the  past  tense.  In  Russian, 
indirect  speech  or  thoughts  are  put  in  the  same  tense  as 
that  in  which  they  originally  occurred.  In  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  tense  forms  are  made  to  correspond 
with  those  in  the  main  clause.  The  correlation  of  forms 
in  indirect  speech  will  be  discussed  separately, 
immediately  following  the  investigation  of  the  more 
normal  correspondences.  The  past  imperfective  form  in 
general  can  be  translated  by  and  can  translate  any  of  the 
English  past  forms,  depending  on  the  grammatical  meaning 
required.  The  past  perfective  aspect  in  Russian,  being 
incompatible  with  the  English  temporary  aspect,  can  only 
be  translated  by  and  translate  the  past  simple,  past 
perfect  simple,  and  present  perfect  simple  forms.  Examples 
of  the  seven  possible  relationships  follow. 

5.3. 1.1  Past  Imperfective  -  Past  Simple  (Iterated  actions, 
general  characteristics,  etc.) 

HaqajiBHHKM  nocTynajin  c  hhm  His  superiors  treated  him  in 
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Kan-To  xojioflHQ-flecnoTH^ecKHo  a  coolly  despotic  manner, 

(Torojit,  UlMHejib)  (Io  H.) 

5o3*l*2  Past  Imperfective  -  Past  Temporary 
(Continuous  or  progressing  actions) 

MaTymKa  eme  jieacana  Ha  She  was  still  lying;  in  bed, 

KpoBaTM  npoTHB  flBepeifl »  a  no  facing  the  door,  and  on  her 

npaByio  pyny  ctohji  KyM,  »  .  .  right  stood  the  godfather, 

(Torojib ,  fflHHejiB)  .  .  .  0  (D.  M.) 


5«3*1*3  Past  Imperfective  -  Past  Perfect  Simple 
(Preceding  repeated  or  continuous  events  which  have  no 
temporary  aspectual  form  in  English  -  1  status*  verbs) 


yBHfleBmuM  CMHpeHHblH  BHfl 

AKaKHH  AKaKHeBima  h  ero 

CTapeHBKHM  BHUMVHflHP^  OH 

odopoTHji  k  HeMy  Bflpyr  h 
CKa3ajis  h4to  BaM  yroflHO?"  - 


Upon  perceiving  Akakiy 
Akakievitch*s  modest  mein,, 
and  his  worn  undress  uniform, 

he  turned  abruptly  to  him 
and  said,  "What  do  you  want?11 


rojiocoM  OTpbiBHCTHM  h  TBepflbiM ,  in  a  curt,  hard  voice ,  which 


KOTOpOMy  Hapo^HQ  y^HJICH 
3apaHe  y  cebn  b  KOMHaTe  .  b 

yeflMHeHMM  h  nepej;  3epKanoM, 

eme  3a  Heflejno  go  nonyqeHHfl 

HbiHemHero  cBoero  MecTa  h 


he  had  practised  in  his  room 

in  private,  and  before  a 

looking  glass,  for  a  whole 

week  before  receiving  his 

present  rank.  (I,  H») 


reHepaiibCKoro  qHHa,  (Torojib, 

IIlHHejib) 

5. 3. 1.4  Past  Imperfective  -  Past  Perfective  Temporary 
(Continuous  actions  progressing  up  to  the  moment  of 
reference) 
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H  paCSoTaji  yace  gBa  gaca« 

Korga  ohh  BepHyjincfe. 

(KawagoBa,  rpaMMaTHKa 
aargniicKoro  H3HKa) 

5.3*1*5  Past  Perfective  -  Past  Simple 
(Completed  past  actions) 


I  had  been  working  for  two 

hours  when  they  came  back, 

(Kacalova) 


qepe3  KyxHio «  He  3aMeueHHHM 

through  the  kitchen. 

gaace  caMOK)  xo3hmkoio,  h 

unperceived  even  by  the 

BCTynug  HaKOHeu  b  KOUHaTy « 

housewife,  and  at  length 

rge  yBHgen  neTPOBHqa, 

reached  a  room  where  he 

.  .  .  (rorogb,  IflHHegb) 

beheld  Petrovitch.  .  .  . 

(I.  H.) 

5. 3*1 .6  Past  Perfective  - 

Past  Perfect  Simple 

(Completed  preceding  actions) 

PaccMOTpeB  ee  xopomeHbKO  y 

He  examined  it  thoroughly 

cetfn  goMa,  oh  otkphji,  *ito  b 

at  home,  and  discovered  that 

gByx-Tpex  MecTax,  mmshho 

in  two  places,  namely,  on 

Ha  cnHHe  h  Ha  ngeqax,  OHa 

the  back  and  shoulders,  it 

cgegagacb  TO^Han  cepnHHKa; 

had  become  as  thin  as 

.  .  .  (Torogb,  IIlHHegb) 

mosquito-netting.  (I.  H.) 

5. 3.1.7  Past  Perfective  - 

Present  Perfect  Simple 

(Action  completed  before  moment  of  speech) 

Tan  ksk  mu  yace  aanKHyjiHCfc  As  we  have  stumbled  upon  his 

npo  .to  hj*ho _ ^ygeT  wife,  it  will  be  necessary 

cKa3aT6  pfloffg  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 

flsa;  .  .  ♦  (Torogb ,  IIlKHejib)  her;  .  .  .  .  (I,  H.) 
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5*3*2  In  the  present  tense  we  again  have  two  Russian 
forms  corresponding  to  four  English  forms,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  them  being  very  similar  to  that  in  the  past 
tense.  The  Russian  imperfective  translates  and  can  be 
translated  by  all  four  English  forms,  while  the 
perfective  aspect  is  correlated  with  the  simple  form  of 
the  same  tense  and  with  the  perfect  form  of  the  subsequent 
tense  (in  this  case  the  future  perfect  simple).  The  most 
strongly  felt  relationship  with  the  present  perfective, 
however,  is  established  by  the  English  forms  [shall/will 
(should/would)  +  infinitive].  These  forms  exhibit  the 
same  characteristic  modal  meanings  as  their  Russian 
counterpart  (see  details  below).  There  are  two  other 
cases  where  a  present  tense  form  in  the  source  language 
is  not  translated  by  the  present  tense  in  the  target 
language.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  usage  of  the  present 
imperfective  to  describe  typical  past  events  with  the 
distinct  modal  meaning  of  potentiality.  Secondly,  there 
is  the  example  given  in  5. 3 .1.7  (past  perfective  -  present 
perfect  simple).  Thus,  nine  new  pairs  of  associated 
English  and  Russian  forms  are  generated  in  the  present 
tense: 

5. 3.2.1  Present  Imperfective  -  Present  Simple 
(General  characteristics,  iterated  actions,  futurity  of 
verbs  of  concrete  action,  dramatic  present  for  plot- 
advancing  events) 
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Ka3ajiocb,  oh  qyBCTB obslji  b 

nojiHQM  Mepe ,  ^to  oh  caejiaji 

HeMajioe  geno  h  wto  Bflpyr 

noKa3aji  b  ceCe  (5e3flHy. 

pa3flejiHiomyio  nopTHbix. 

KOTOpue  nOflCTaBJIHlOT  TOJIbKO 

noflKJiaflKH  h  ?i?.Eg,?PSSS?S,T  * 

OT  Tex  KOTOPHe  fflblOT  3aHOBO, 
(Torojib,  HlHHejib) 

H  nacbMO  QTnpaBjiHK);  Ha 
nncbMO  HeT  QTBeTy . 
(HOCTOeBCKHM ,  3aiIHCKH.  .  .  ) 


He  seemed  sensible  to  the 

fullest  extent  that  he  had 

done  no  small  deed,  and  that 

a  gulf  had  suddenly  appeared , 

separating  tailors  who  only 

put  in  linings  and  make 
repairs  from  those  who  make 

new  things*  (I*  H.) 

I  send  off  the  letter; 
there  is  no  reply.  (K.  H.)^ 


3aBTpa  neTHM  b  JleHHHrpafl. 
(Pulkina,  A  Short  Russian 


Tomorrow  we  fly  to 

Leningrad.  (K.  H.) 


5. 3*2.2  Present  Imperfective  -  Present  Temporary 
(Progressing  actions,  near  future  for  verbs  of  motion, 
dramatic  present  for  background  events) 

Kyaa  bm  HfleTe?  Where  are  you  going? 

Hfly  flOMOH.  (Pul kina , 

A  Short  Russian.  .  .) 


I'm  going  home.  (K,  H.) 


CeroflHH  BeqepoM  agy  b 
TeaTp.  (Pulkina,  A  Short 
Russian.  .  .) 


This  evening  I’m  going  to  the 

theatre.  (K.  H.) 


^Translations  by  the  author  will  be  followed  by 
the  initials  K.  H. 
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Bflpyr  CJ1MD1HM  KTO-TO 
CTy^MTCH .  (Pulkina,  A- 
Short  Russian.  .  . ) 


Chahm  mu 


Yesterday  I  was  at  my 

comrade's  place.  We're 

sitting  there %  talking » 


when  suddenly  we  hear 
someone  knocking .  (X.  H.) 


Present  Imperfective  -  Present  Perfect  Simple 
(Continuous  or  repetitive  actions  continuing  up  to  the 
moment  of  speech.  The  English  verb  is  usually  a  'status' 
verb) 


H  3  Haro  ero  tph  roaa. 


I  have  known  him  for  three 


(KawanoBa,  rpamiaTHKa >  .  .)  jears.  (KaSalova) 

5o3*2.4  Present  Imperfective  -  Present  Perfect  Temporary 
(Continuous  actions  progressing  up  to  the  moment  of 
speech) 

Oh  cnHT  yace  HecKOJibKQ  qacoB.  He  has  been  sleeping  for 
(KatiajioBa,  rpamnaTHKa ♦  .  .)  several  hours  already. 


(Xa£alova) 


5. 3*2.5  Present  Perfective  -  Present  Simple 
(Dramatic  present  historic) 

A  flojibHan  ko  MHe  jihuom  The  sick  woman  is  lying  with 

jieacHT.  h  pvkh  pa3MeTajia.  her  face  towards  me  and  her 


Kan  QHa  Bflpyr  pacKpoeT 


(5eflHH3KKa.  fl  nononieji 


r;ia3a  u.  ycTaBHTCH  Ha  MeHH 


arms  thrown apart,  poor  thing 

I  went  up  to  her  .  .  .  when 

suddenly  she  opens  her  eyes 


(TypreHeB,  ye3flHHft  JieKapfc) 


and  fixes  them  on  me.  (K.  H.) 
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5*3«2.6  Present  Perfective 


shall 

will 


+  infinitive 


(Modal  meanings  of  potential,  assurance  of  typical  or 
habitual  actions,  assurance  of  completed  future  action) 


-  CjienuTe  baby,  Toraa 

nojiyuHTe,  (HarwdHH, 

HeTH  jienHT  H3  CHera) 

^TOd  OTflajIHTb  MHHVTy 

HaKa3aHHH^  kuk  h  yace 
ynoMHMJi  npeacae.  pemaioTCfl 

HHoraa  noacyflHMHe  Ha 
CTpamHbie  bhxohkh:  nupHeT 

HoacoM  HaKaHyHe  Ka3HH 
Koro-HHbyflb  H3  HaqajibCTBa 

hjih  cBoero  ace  dpaTa 
apecTaHTa,  ero  m  cyflflT 

IIO— HOBOMy  K  OTgajIHeTCH 

HaKa3aHne  eme  Mecaua  Ha 

ABa,  n  nejib  ero 

AOCTuraeTCH*  (HocToeBCKHM, 
3anHCKH.  .  .) 

MyaeHK,  nepecejieHHun  M3 


"When  you^e  made  your  snow¬ 

man,  then  you'll  get  them. M 
(Trans.  Paul  Foote) 

I  have  already  explained 

that  in  order  to  postpone 

their  punishments,  convicts 

will  do  incredible  things. 

On  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day 

they  will  stab  one  of  their 

officers  or  a  comrade, 
which  will  necessitate  their 

being  tried  again  for  a  new 

offence,  and  thereby  delay 
the  punishment  for  a  month 

or  two.  (H.  S.  E.)^ 


A  peasant  sent  from  Taganrog 


/*Fyodor  Dostoevsky ,  The  House  of  the  Dead,  trans. 
H.  Sutherland  Edwards  (New  York:  Everyman's  Library, 
1911).  Translations  from  this  work  will  be  followed  by 
the  initials  H.  S.  E. 


- 


. 

-  -irai?  , m:  v$£!$&d 


v '  .  ? 
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TaraHpora  b  IleTponaBJiOBCKHM 

to  Petropavlovsk  will  find 

nopT,  TOTqac  ate  HaH^eT  TaM 

exactly  the  same  kind  of 

TaKoro  ace  pyccKoro  MyacHKa. 

peasant  there,  settle  down 

TOT^iac  ace  ctobophtch  h 

with  him  and  feel  perfectly 

CJia^MTCH  c  HUM  ,  a  qepe3 

at  home  in  his  hut  within 

DBa  qaca  ohm.  noacajivw. 

3aacHByT  caMtiM  mhphhm 

Qbpa30M  B  OJHOa  H30e  HJIH 

two  hours.  (N.-G.)^ 

b  QflHOM  majiame.  (HocToeBCKMii , 
3anHCKH.  .  . ) 


3.3*2. 7  Present  Perfective 


should 


would 


+  infinitive 


(Assurance  or  potentiality  of  an  action  recurring  in  the 
past) 


IIpHHecyT  po3rn.  a 
CMeKajiOBy  ctyji;  oh  cnaeT 

Ha  Hero,  Tpybny  gaaee 
3aKypHT.  (jlOCTOeBCKHH , 
3anncKH.  .  ♦  ) 


The  sticks  would  be 
brought  and  a  chair  for 

Smekalov.  He  would  sit 

down  and  even  light  his 

pipe.  (N.-G.) 
should! 


5. 3.2.8  Present  Imperfective  -  \  +  infinitive 

would 

This  usage  is  very  similar  to  that  in  5. 3*2.7  and  often 


^F.  Dostoevsky,  Notes  From  a  Dead  House,  trans. 
L.  Navrozov,  Y.  Guralsky  (Moscow:  Foreign  Languages 
Publishing  House,  nd.)  Translations  from  this  work  will  be 
followed  by  the  initials  N.-G. 


. 

. 


TLf  : 

.  .  —  . .  -  — —  --  ■  — 

.  ■■■-• 


. 

■  rrx  *  -  — 

.  ■ 

.{ 
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occurs  m  the  same  passage.  The  difference  in  meaning 
is  simply  aspectual  and  cannot  he  translated  by  a 
different  verb  form  in  English.  Consequently,  the 
durativeness  or  incompletion  must  be  brought  out  by  the 
lexical  meaning  of  the  verb  itself  in  English,  while  the 
imperfective  aspect  serves  this  purpose  in  Russian.  The 
modal  meaning  of  potentiality  due  to  past  iteration  is 


the  same  as  that  in  5*3*2.7* 
3to  6hji  nycTOM  h 

B3(5ajiMOiiiHhiM  qejiOBeK. 

MHoraa  MOjiguT,  acHBeT 

yrpiQMO,  flepacHT  cebn 

rpydb,  no  HejxejiHM  He 

roBopuT.  A  KHoraa 

Bflpyr  BBnaceTCH  b 
KaKym-HHbyflB  hctophk), 

HaqHeT  cruieTHimaTb , 
rOpnmaTCH  H3  nyCTHKOB , 

CHyeT  H3  Ka3apMM  b 
Ka3apMy,  nepegaeT  BecTH, 

HaroBapHBaeT ,  H3  cebH 
BbIXOflHT.  Ero  nodbKDT,  OH 
OnHTB  3 aM OJIUHT.  ( flOCTOeBCKHH  , 

3anncKH.  .  .) 


He  was  a  giddy,  empty- 
headed  individual.  Some¬ 

times  he  would  be  silent 
and  sulky  for  weeks. 
speaking;  to  no  one,  and 

then  he  would  g;et 
embroiled  with  someone 
or  other,  begin  to  gossip, 

g;et  wroug;ht  up  over 
trifles,  scurry  from  barrack 

to  barrack  backbiting  and 

losing;  his  temper.  Finally 

someone  would  give  him  a 

thrashing;  and  he  would 

relapse  into  his  former 


sulks.  (N.-G.) 


. 

. 


. 


a 

^  u  j  mccMnfiftc 

i  >r*  »■  -  *  — «■  «■»«■»  >  — •  ■  «■ 
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5«5»2.9  Present  Imperfective 


should! 


would 


+  be  + 


o  o  o 


(Assurance  or  potentiality  of  a  progressive  or  continuous 
action  recurring  in  the  past) 


•  .  •  EuBajio,  oh  MeHH  He 

At  times  he  would  not  notice 

3aMe^aeT.  a  h  ctoio  y 

me.  and  I  would  be  standing 

EBepH  k  nvMaros  EepHHM. 

by  the  door,  thinking. 

teflHHH  cTapHK !  Hac 

"Poor,  poor  old  man!  There 

MHoro,  mu  nrpaeM.  HaM 

are  many  of  us;  we  play 

Becejio,  a  oh  -  oahh 

together  and  are  happy,  but 

oaHHemeHeK.  .  . 

he  is  all  by  himself.  .  . " 

(JI.  TojictoS) 

(K.  H.) 

5»3*3  There  is  only  one  future  form  in  Russian 
correlated  with  four  English  forms.  The  modal  meanings 
of  potentiality  or  assurance  are  almost  extinct  in  the 
future  imperfective.  Consequently,  the  only  time  this 
form  is  correlated  with  the  English  ’periphrastic  future* 
is  when  non-completed  actions  are  explicitly  intended. 

A  perfective  form  would  be  impossible  because  of  its 
aspectual  meaning,  although  its  modal  connotation  is 
closer  to  that  of  the  periphrastic  future  or  future 
temporary  forms  in  English.  In  all,  the  four  ways  of 
translating  the  future  imperfective  are  the  same  as 
those  found  in  the  present  or  past,  viz.; 

shall 


5. 5. 5.1  Future  Imperfective  - 


+  infinitive 


will 


(Iterated  or  non-completed  actions  in  the  future) 


■  ■  ,  : 


■  J  y 

. 


,  *• 


. 
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^to  3a  qopTi  -  pa3flancH 

b  TeMHOTe  Kocthh  tojioc. 


voice  resounded,  in  the 


"What  the  hell!1’  Kostin's 


-  EyaeM  Tenepb  cngeTb 


darkness.  "Now  we'll  sit 


6e 3  cBeTa.  (M.  z  E. 

IleTpoB,  nocjieflHHfl 


here  without  light.  ” 

(K.  H.) 


5*3*3*2  Future  Imperfective 


+  be  +  o  .  .-ing 


(Continuous  actions  in  the  future) 


H  dygy  qnTaTb  ra3eTy 


I  shall  be  reading;  a 


Korfla  oh  npHfleT. 


newspaper  when  he  comes 


(KaqajiOBa,  rpaMMaTHKa.  .  . )  (Kac'alova) 

5*3»3»3  Future  Imperfective  -  Future  Perfect  Simple 
(Actions  continuing  up  to  the  reference  point  in  time 
but  which  are  not  found  in  the  temporary  aspect  in 
English,  actions  completed  before  future  reference 
point) 

H  6ygy  ctt b  3flech  yace  Tpz  I  shall  have  lived  here 

rofla,  Korna  bu  BepHeTecb »  already  three  years  when 

(K.  r0)  you  return.  (K.  E.) 

5. 3. 3. 4  Future  Imperfective  -  Future  Perfect  Temporary 
(Actions  continuous  in  the  period  preceding  the  main 
event  or  state) 

H  6y&y  padoTaTB  (yace)  flBa  I  shall  have  been  working 

qaca,  Korna  ohm  BepHyTCH.  for  two  hours  when  they 

(KaqajiOBa ,  rpaMMaTHKa.  .  .)  come  back.  (Kacalova) 


. 


(*p?_gyp_si 


.  .  ■  ■  L  ■  \  '  > 

r  a  f  .  ^  e.J ;  ocfr  *.v  •  r  r  jfcj  ac  • 
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5*3«4-  This  covers  the  most  widespread  usages  of 
Russian  verb  forms  and  their  translations  in  English, 

The  correlations  which  have  so  far  been  established, 
however,  are  not  valid  for  all  situations •  It  may  be 
said  that  for  most  principal  and  subordinate  clauses 
the  above  relationships  hold,  yet  in  a  few  special 
types  of  subordinate  clauses  certain  divergencies 
arise* 

5*3*4-.l  Most  noteworthy  of  these  exceptions  is  in 
the  usage  of  verbal  forms  in  indirect  speech  or 
thoughts.  In  English  when  past  speech  or  thoughts  are 
reported,  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause  (replacing 
the  actual  quotation)  must  correspond  in  tense  to  the 
verb  of  the  main  clause.  When  present  or  future  speech 
is  reported,  there  is  no  change  in  form  from  the  original 
quotation.  These  rules  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
tables 


TABLE  1 

CHANGES  IN  ENGLISH  VERB  FORMS  IN 
INDIRECT  SPEECH  AND  THOUGHTS 


Direct  Quotation 

Indirect  Past  Speech 

Present  [He  said,  1 

[fle  said  that] 

"I  drive  a  car  now.” 

he  drove  a  car  then. 

"I  am  enjoying  myself.” 

he  was  enjoying  himself. 

”1  have  eaten  the  apple.” 

he  had  eaten  the  apple. 

. 


>  ■  a  „ ,  X  t  :o  *  ,  .  6 t'i'  \ 
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TABLE  1  —  Continued 


Indirect  Past  Speech 


Direct  Quotation 

"I  have  been  destroying 
myself, " 

Past 

"I  ate  part  of  everything,’1 

"I  was  enjoying  myself 
until  she  came, 11 
HI  had  partaken  of  the 
feast, w 

"I  had  been  drinking 
too  much, ” 

Future 

mmmmm—mmmmm no 

"I  will  go  with  you,*1 
"I  shall  be  driving 
soon. " 

”1  shall  have  completed 
my  course  by  then.” 

”1  shall  have  been  work- 
ing  very  hard.” 


he  had  been  destroying  himself. 


he  had  eaten  part  of  every- 
thing, 

he  had  been  enjoying  himself 
until  she  came, 
he  had  partaken  of  the 
feast. 

he  had  been  drinking  too 
much. 

he  would  go  with  you. 

he  should  (would)  be  driving 

soon. 

he  should  (would)  have 
completed  his  course  by  then, 
he  should  (would)  have  been 
working  very  hard. 


^These  forms  are  seldom  used  because  of  the 
obvious  confusion  in  meaning  with  the  subjunctive  and 
conditional  moods.  Taking  this  indirect  speech  by  itself 
one  might  think  that  the  original  quotations  weres  ”1 
should  (would)  have  completed  my  course  by  then,”  or  "I 
should  (would;  have  been  working  very ~hardT'fr“ 


2  -  ■ 


‘ 


ifl '^ofcxij  i4 
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As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  examples,  when  the  reported 
utterance  took  place  in  the  past,  the  form  of  the  verb  is 
shifted  back  one  ‘temporal  notch'  in  indirect  speech,  e.g. 
present  simple  becomes  past  simple,  past  simple  becomes 
past  perfect  simple,  etc.  Past  perfect  forms,  expressing 
the  'farthest'  past  events,  are  incapable  of  being 
shifted  any  further  back  and  thus  remain  unchanged. 

In  Russian,  indirect  speech  or  thoughts  always 
retain  the  tense  and  form  of  the  original  quotation, 
e.g. 

AKaKMH  AKaKHeBHq,  npubeacaB  k  Heuy,  Hagan 

3aflbixaiomKMCH  rojiocoM  KpnnaTb,  uto  oh  cnuT 

h  hh  3a  qeM  He  cmotpht,  He  bmaht  KaK  rpaCHT 

xiejiQBeKa.  (forojib,  fflHHejib) 


(Oh  Ha^aji  KpimaTb*  "Tw  cinimb  h  hh  3a  uew  He 
CMOTpMmb ,  He  BHflHinb ,  Kan  rpadHT  uejioBeKa." ) 

■B3S9BBSSSSBSSSSS8  2S3S52S53CS  8HSSBHB9H98 


CKOJibKO  pa3  npegynpeKflaji  oh  mqhh  9  qTO  Bee 

3T0  KOHUHTCH  KaTaCTPO^OH.  (n.  HjIbneB, 

MeTenb) 

(CKOJibKO  pa3  npejiynpexflaji  oh  mchh i 
"Bee  3TO  KOH^HTCH  KaTaCTpO$OH . “ ) 

This  leads  us  to  a  new  set  of  correlations  between  Russian 
and  English  forms,  valid  for  indirect  speech,  thought, 
or  events  in  subordinate  clauses.  These  clauses  are 
usually  introduced  by  the  conjunction  that  in  English, 


.  '  '  \  *  ■ 

•  •'  .  .  s 


•v "  :  •  ifaeq  fciaiosed ^eXqffijJ 

$•  «t  rT®V  M.  K 
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cto  in  Russian.  The  aspect  and  tense  forms  of  the  Russian 
verbs  are  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  translat¬ 
ing  direct  rather  than  indirect  speech  from  English.  As 
in  English,  the  personal  forms  of  the  verb  change  in 
accordance  with  the  subject  of  the  reported  sentence.  A 
few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  differences  in 


usage. 

Korna  ace  paccKa3aji  oh.  b 

qeM  flejio.  QHa  BcnjiecHyjia 

pyKaMH  k  cKa3ajia»  *ito 

HyXHO  HATH  IiPflMO  K 
qacTHOMy,  qTo  KBapTajibH&ift 

HagyeT.  noobemaeTcn  h 

CTaHeT  BQUHTfc; .  .  . 

(Torojib,  IIlHHe jib ) 

"He^  jiyqme  m  He  rjifljieTb." 

-  rioflyMaji  m  meji,  3aKptiB 

rjia3a,  m  Korna  otkpmji  mx. 

qTodu  y3HaTb.  ($jim3ko  JIM 

KOHeu  miomanH,  yBMueji 

Bflpyr.  ^to  nepea  hkm 
ctoht  no^TH  nepen  hocom 

KaKne-To  juoflH  c  ycaMM, 

.  o  .  (rorojib,  lllHHejib) 


When  he  told  the  matter,  she 

clasped  her  hands ,  and  said 

that  he  must  go  straight  to 

the  superintendent,  for  the 

captain  would  turn  up  his 
nose,  promise  well,  and  drop 

the  matter  there;  .  .  . 

(I.  H.) 

"No.  it/  is  better  not  to 
look."  he  thought,  and  went 

on,  closing  his  eyes;  and 

when  he  opened  them,  to 

see  whether  he  was  near 

the  end  of  the  square,  he 

saw  that  some  sort  of 
bearded  individuals  were 

standing  almost  before  his 


very  nose.  (K.  H.) 


e  ■;  a  f 

w  ; 


■ ;;  • 


,*0U 


■ 
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5*3<»4-.2  Another  divergency  between  Russian  and 
English  usages  of  aspectual  and  tense  forms  is  in 
subordinate  adverbial  clauses  of  future  time.  It  is 
possible  in  English  to  use  the  present  simple  or  present 
temporary  forms  in  such  cases,  in  place  of  [ shall/will  + 
infinitive j  or  shall/will  +  be  +  .  <,  . -ingj ,  when  the 
latter  forms  have  already  been  used  in  the  principal 
clause.  In  Russian,  the  normal  aspectual  and  tense 
forms  are  used  in  both  clauses,  e.g. 

Oh  byaeT  c  Hen  He  will  be  speaking  to 

pa3roBapMBaTb ,  Korga  bh 

ngwgeTe.  (KawajioBa, 

TpaMMaTHKa.  .  .) 


her  when  you  come, 

(Kabalova) 


5»3<»4-*3  There  are  other  stylistic  and  idiomatic  uses 
of  Russian  aspects  and  tenses  which  can  hardly  be 
translated  by  similar  forms  in  English.  Eor  instance, 
ejaculations  of  the  type  H  noineji,  BepHyct,  ckopo  would 
probably  be  best  translated  I*m  off!  1*11  be  back  soon. 
Also  Hy,  noexajmi  Veil,  let*s  go  1  shows  a  past 
indicative  form  functioning  as  an  imperative.  Many  other 
colloquial  irregularities  exist,  yet  those  functions 
given  in  this  chapter  seem  to  be  the  most  widespread. 

5.4  The  results  of  this  study  of  the  correspondence 
of  English  and  Russian  aspectual  forms  may  be  summarized 
on  tables  showing  the  functions  of  these  forms  and  their 
relationships  to  the  categories  of  tense,  temporal 


*  .<  i  "  r  1.  il‘r.  O't 
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relationship  and  mode. 


TABLE  2 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ENGLISH  AND  RUSSIAN  PERSONAL 
VERB  FORMS  AND  THEIR  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  ACTIVE  VOICE, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD 


I 

1) 

2) 

3) 


II 

1) 

2) 

3) 


Russian  Forms 


English  Forms 


Past  Perfective 
Single  completed  actions 
and  plot-advancing  events 
Pluperfect  of  completed 
actions 

Perfect  of  completed 
actions 


Past  Imperfective 
Continuous  or  progressive 
action  in  past 
Iterative  actions  in 
past,  characteristics 
in  past 

Pluperfect  of  non- 
completed  actions 


I*  Past  Simple 

1)  Single  completed  actions 
and  plot-advancing  events 
in  past 

2)  Iterative  actions,  in 
past,  characteristics 
in  past 

II*  Past  Temporary 

1)  Continuous  or  progressive 
action  in  past 

III*  Past  Perfect  Simple 

1)  Pluperfect  of  completed 
actions 

2)  Pluperfect  of  continuous 
actions  (status  verbs) 

IV*  Past  Perfect  Temporary 

1)  Pluperfect  of  continuous 
actions  (process  verbs) 
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TABLE  2  —  Continued 
Russian  Forms 


English  Forms 


III  Present  Imperfective 

1)  Iterative  actions, 
characteristics 

2)  Continuous  or  progressive 
actions  at  moment  of  speech 

3)  Dramatic  present  for  non- 
completed  actions  and 
plot-advancing  events 

4)  Present  perfect  of 
continuous  actions 

5)  Assurance  of  past 
iterated  actions  or 
characteristics 

6)  Reported  momentary  actions 


V*  would/should  +  infinitive 

1)  Assurance  of  past  completed 
actions 

2)  Assurance  of  past  iterated 
actions  or  characteristics 

VI*  would/should  +  be  +  .  .  «, 
-ing 

1)  Assurance  of  past 
continuous  action 

VII*  Present  Simple 

1)  Iterative  actions, 
characteristics 

2)  Reported  momentary 
actions 

3)  Dramatic  present  of 
plot-advancing  events 

4)  Dramatic  present  for 
unexpected  events 

5)  Assurance  of  future 
events 

VIII*  Present  Temporary 

1)  Continuous  or  progressive 
actions  at  moment  of 
speech 


' 

agir- 

'  •  u-xi.  ea A  (i 


. 
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TABLE  2  ““  Continued 


Russian  Forms 

English  Forms 

7)  Assurance  of  future 

2)  Assurance  of  future 

incompleted  actions 

progressive  action 

IV  Present  Perfective 

3)  Dramatic  present  for 

1)  Assurance  of  future 

background  events 

completed  action 

IX*  Present  Perfect  Simple 

2)  Assurance  of  past 

1)  Perfect  of  completed 

completed  action 

actions 

3)  Assurance  of  present 

2)  Perfect  of  continuous 

completed  action 

actions  (status  verbs) 

4)  Potential  future 

X*  Present  Perfect 

completed  action 

Temporary 

5)  Potential  present 

1)  Perfect  of  continuous 

completed  action 

actions  (process  verbs) 

6)  Potential  past 

XI*  will/shall  +  infinitive 

completed  action 

('Future*  simple) 

7)  Dramatic  present  historic 

1)  Assurance  of  future 

8)  Future  perfect  (same  as  l) 

completed  action 

of  completed  actions 

2)  Assurance  of  future 

V  Future  Imperfective 

iterated  actions 

1)  Future  continuous  or 

3)  Potential  present  action 

progressive  action 

4)  Potential  future  action 

2)  Future  iterated  action 

XII*  will/shall  +  be  +  .  .  . 

3)  Future  perfect  of 

-ing;  (  '  Future  5  temporary) 

incompleted  action 

1)  Assurance  of  future 

continuous  actions 


■ 

r.  ■  l 
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TABLE  2 


Continued 


Russian  Forms 


English  Forms 


XIII1 


’Future'  Perfective 


Simple 

1)  Future  perfect  of 
completed  actions 

2)  Future  perfect  of 
continuous  actions 
(status  verbs) 

XIV*  'Future9  Perfect 
Temporary 

1)  Future  perfect  of 
continuous  actions 
(process  verbs) 


If  the  forms  are  designated  by  the  Roman  numerals 
and  their  functions  by  subscripts,  the  correspondence  is 
the  following  (starred  forms  are  English) i 


I* 

X1 

IIIJ 

IX* 


III 

III 


VII* 

VIII* 


IV2  -  V* 


iii4  -  ixj5 


IV; 

IV, 


XI  | 
XI£ 


nx  - 

lli 

III4  -  X* 

IV5 

-  XI* 

n2  - 

H 

m5  -  V* 

IV6 

-  vi 

u5  - 

IVJ 

Illg  -  VII£ 

IV7 

-  vii^ 

II3  - 

III| 

III,-,  -  VII£ 

IV8 

-  XIII 

Hi!" 

VIII* 

III?  -  VIII j 

V1 

-  XII* 

III2- 

VIII£ 

IVX  -XI 1 

V2 

-  XI £ 

■  ' 


:  &•..  i  .  3-2.  tarec  .  watf  *il 
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-  XIV* 
v3  -  XIII* 

Simplifying  this  set  of  paired  numerals  "by 
committing  the  functions  which  are  duplicated,  we  get  the 
following  correspondence  of  forms  in  translation  from 
Russian  to  English. 


A.  handier  way  of  depicting  these  correlations 
would  "be  to  represent  each  form  by  an  ordered  set  of 
binary  numbers.  Russian  forms  consist  of  three  numbers, 
English  four,  the  meaning  of  each  number  being  given 
belows 


Russian  forms 

Position  Representation 

1  -  past  tense 

2  -  byt  * 

3  -  perfective  aspect 


English  forms 

Position  Representation 

1  past  tense  ( j ) 

2  will/shall 


have  + 


0  9  0 


■N 


4 


be  + 


o 


. 
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The  number  one  in  any  of  the  above  positions 
indicates  the  existence  of  the  corresponding  marker,  while 
0  is  used  in  its  absence*  The  forms  become  the  followings 


I 

Past  Perfective 

wre 

0,0,1) 

II 

Past  Imperfective 

(1,0,0) 

III 

Present  Imperfective 

ca 

(0,0,0) 

IV 

Present  Perfective 

60 

(0,0,1) 

V 

Future  Imperfective 

- 

(0,1,0) 

I* 

Past  Simple 

- 

(1,0, 0,0) 

II* 

Past  Temporary 

- 

(1,0, 0,1) 

III* 

Past  Perfect  Simple 

- 

(1,0, 1,0) 

IV* 

Past  Perfect  Temporary 

- 

(1,0, 1,1) 

•  9 

XIV* 

•  ••ooeeeooe 

Future  Perfect  Temporary 

•  ft 

K» 

ft  ft  o  ft  o 

(0,1, 1,0) 

The  previously  given  set  of  correlations  may  now  be 
written  in  the  following,  more  easily  readable  forms 


(1,0,1) 


(1,0, 0,0)* 
(1,0, 1,0)* 
(0,0, 1,0)* 


(1,0, 0,0)* 
(1,0, 0,1)* 
(1,0, 1,0)* 
(1,0,1,!)* 


(1,0,0) 


'•Vi  *•  1  f  rt'ra'-  .  . 
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(0,0, 0,0)* 
(0,0, 0,1)* 
(0,0, 1,0)* 
(0,0, 1,1)* 
(1,1, 0,0)* 


(0,0, 0,0)* 
(0,1, 0,0)* 
(0,1, 1,0)* 
(1,1, 0,0)* 


(0,1, 0,0)* 
(0,1, 0,1)* 
(0,1, 1,0)* 
(0,1,1,!)* 


readily  be  worked  out  from  the  above  correlations,  and 


need  not  be  included  here. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSION 

6.0  It  was  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  both 
English  and  Russian  verbs  are  marked  by  the  grammatical 
category  of  aspect.  The  marked  temporary  form  in  English 
represents  continuous  or  continuously  repeated  actions 
at  a  given  time  or  in  a  given  time  interval.  The  Russian 
perfective  aspect  characterizes  an  action  as  having 
attained  a  boundary  in  its  development,  a  notion  closely 
associated  with  the  related  ideas  of  completion  and 
result.  Since  these  two  marked  forms  have  almost 
diametrically  opposite  grammatical  meanings,  they  never 
translate  one  another.  Instead,  the  unmarked  simple 
form  in  English  translates  the  Russian  perfective;  the 
unmarked  imperfective  form  in  Russian  translates  the 
English  temporary  aspect.  The  simple  aspect  in  English 
translates  the  imperfective  aspect  when  neither 
continuous  nor  progressive  action  is  implied,  and, 
correspondingly,  the  imperfective  aspect  translates  the 
simple  aspect  when  there  is  no  indication  of  the  action 
being  bounded.  This  relationship  of  forms  may  be 
schematically  represented  as  follows s 


■ 
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Russian  English 

Perfective(M)  - — — — p?  Simple 

Imperfective  — - - ►-  Temporary(M)  * 

*(M  -  marked  aspect;  B  -  boundedness,  C  -  continuity, 

~  -  not,  -« - -  translates  and  is  translated  by) 

The  relationship  may  be  confirmed  by  an  examination  of 
the  last  correlation  system  of  the  previous  chapter* 

There,  the  digit  one  in  the  last  position  of  the  number 
set  for  either  language  represented  the  marked  aspect* 

It  is  easily  seen  that  a  one  in  this  position  for  English 
forms  always  corresponds  to  a  zero  in  the  Russian  forms, 
while  a  one  in  the  Russian  forms  always  corresponds  to  a 
zero  in  the  English*  Zeros  in  either  Russian  or  English 
forms  may  be  correlated  with  ones  or  zeros  of  the  target 
language.  This  aspectual  correspondence  is  unaffected 
by  any  changes  in  tense,  mode,  or  temporal  relationship, 
Eor  reference  purposes,  it  will  be  worthwhile  to  reproduce 
the  twenty  correlated  forms.  They  ares 


T  M  TE  A 

T  M  A 

1. 

(1,0, 0,1)* 

-  (1,0,0) 

2, 

(1,0, 1,1)* 

-  (1,0,0) 

3. 

(0,0, 0,1)* 

-  (0,0,0) 

4. 

(0,0, 1,1)* 

-  (0,0,0) 

3. 

(0,1, 0,1)* 

-  (0,1,0) 

6. 

(0,1,1,!)* 

-  (0,1,0) 

>  Temporary  -  Imperfective 


'  .  .‘w<  •  •  V  . 


V* 


1  2  u h  ■  C  .0  •  Viuit  tyd  ^.X  :Qj,  .•  et  tf  I 


!  \ll  ifc  i  A  ‘jfl  I  CJtXlvl 
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T  M  TRA 

T  M  A 

7.  (1,0, 0,0)* 

- 

(1,0,1) 

8.  (1,0, 1,0)* 

- 

(1,0,1) 

9.  (0,0, 0,0)* 

- 

(0,0,1) 

10.  (0,0, 1,0)* 

- 

(1,0,1) 

> 

Simple  -  Perfective 

11.  (0,1, 0,0)* 

- 

(0,0,1) 

12.  (0,1, 1,0)* 

- 

(0,0,1) 

13.  (1, 1,0,0)* 

- 

(0,0,1) 

14.  (1,0, 0,0)* 

- 

(1,0,0) 

15.  (1,0, 1,0)* 

- 

(1,0,0) 

16.  (0,0, 0,0)* 

- 

(0,0,0) 

17.  (0,0, 1,0)* 

- 

(0,0,0) 

> 

Simple  -  Imperfective 

18.  (1,1, 0,0)* 

- 

(0,1,0) 

19.  (0,1, 0,0)* 

- 

(0,1,0) 

20.  (0,1, 1,0)* 

- 

(0,1, 0)1 

6*0.1  The  basic  relationship  of  English  and  Russian 
aspectual  forms,  while  itself  remaining  constant  in  all 
situations,  is  often  accompanied  by  variations  in  the 
other  categories.  Divergencies  from  an  isomorphic 
correspondence  in  tense  occur  in  the  pairs  (10),  (13), 
and  (18).  In  (10),  perfect  temporal  relationship  is 


^T  -  tense,  M  -  mode,  TR  -  temporal  relationship, 
A  -  aspect.  M  in  English  is  marked  by  the  existence  of 
will  or  shall,  while  in  Russian  byt 1  serves  this  purpose. 
Admittedly  ,-  Ihe  latter  does  not  Have  the  same  strong 
modal  meanings  as  will  or  shall,  yet  the  correspondence 
of  forms  is  such  tHat  they  usually  translate  one  another. 
Thus  we  are  forced  to  use  a  common  designation. 


*■ 

*- 

• 

.si 

;•  q.  d  ■  /aloa 

t-  '  •  .. 

j:  i  kq  t  t  i  if  >0  v.a  :  -o:-  •*  i-jqeeTioo 
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expressed  in  the  present  tense,  simple  aspect.  Since 
this  category  is  non-existent  in  Russian,  the  same 
grammatical  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  aspect 
accompanied  by  a  variation  in  tense.  The  ability  of 
both  Russian  aspectual  forms  to  transmit  the  modal  meaning 
of  potentiality  or  assurance  in  the  past  through  present 
tense  forms  [(13)  and  (18)]  is  another  characteristic 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  English.  Consequently, 
English  past  tense  forms  of  the  auxiliaries  shall  and 
will  are  used  in  this  capacity. 

6.0.2  Future  modal  meanings  are  expressed  both  by 
the  present  perfective  and  future  imperfective  in  Russian. 
The  corresponding  English  forms  in  will  or  shall  reproduce, 
in  most  cases, these  notions.  One  irregularity  is  noted 
in  (9)  where  the  present  perfective  is  translated  by  the 
present  simple.  In  this  case  the  function  referred  to  is 
that  of  the  dramatic  present,  a  stylistic  device  in  which 
plot -advancing  events  are  represented  by  the  present 
simple  in  English,  by  the  present  perfective  in  Russian. 

6.0.3  The  category  of  temporal  relationship  (TR)  does 
not  exist  in  Russian.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  correlated 
forms  that,  with  one  exception,  an  English  form  showing 
a  perfect  temporal  relationship  is  translated  by  the 
same  Russian  form  as  that  showing  no  temporal  relation¬ 
ship  (cf.  (1)  vs.  (2),  (3)  vs.  (4),  (3)  vs.  (6),  etc.). 

This  results  from  the  fact  that  contextual  devices  are 


•  d’oa^&s  d..^iixa  <$&£?£  vd*  xi _  >• 'jaaiqxe 

. 

. 


•  r  ,  -  •  .f-  ■  .  ,  ,  .1  . 


i  r  ;•/.  ?•  .  ••  -  tf  ;1  ik\;  .  v  •  •  •  •  n;t 

.  Qiii-  •  :  -.  , :.  k.,o  =  '  :> 

"•  K  i  V  k*  '  ••  ■  : 


q  -•> 


'  •  ••:■  ~ 
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usually  employed  in  Russian  to  show  that  the  action 
preceded  the  given  reference  point  in  time,  i.e.  adverbs 
such  as  uze.  kak,  do  tech  nor.  etc#  The  exception  is  in 
the  present  perfect  simple  (10)  where  the  past  perfective, 
rather  than  the  present  perfective  plus  context  is  used 
in  translation  (cf.  6.0.1). 

6.1  Despite  these  irregularities  in  the  translation 
of  tense,  mode,  and  temporal  relationship,  however,  the 
relationship  between  Russian  and  English  aspects  remains 
constant.  Within  each  aspectual  category,  nonetheless, 
certain  peculiarities  are  manifested  which,  although  they 
do  not  change  the  correlations  of  aspectual  forms,  are 

of  interest  because  they  do  not  show  the  same  features 
as  the  majority  of  the  elements  in  the  category* 

6.1.1  In  both  languages  there  are  verbs  which  are 
found  in  only  one  aspectual  form,  their  lexical  meaning 
preventing  them  from  establishing  a  correlate  of  the 
other  aspect.  The  majority  of  Russian  verbs  of  this  type 
are  imperfective}  in  English  they  are  simple.  Insofar 

as  these  uni-aspectual  verbs  in  both  Russian  and  English 
usually  represent  constant  states  or  characteristics,  they 
often  translate  one  another.  This  is  especially  true  in 
translations  from  English  to  Russian,  since  a  simple 
uni-aspectual  verb  representing  a  non-continuous  or 
non-progressive  state  is  necessarily  unbounded  and  therefore 
imperfective  uni-aspectual  in  Russian,  e.g.  belong  to  (S)  - 


j  [  OBibasrt  u  bo^o  c  :  t  j 

E>a  .e.l  &l  izloq  eoaenalen  aevXs  e d*  bebeoaiq 

•  &t*  .‘XO(j  rfoafr  ob  f^c-i  va  tr  as  -riou; 

. 

.(.;  .o.a  . ;  - '  octf*  X  i: 

*  •  j\  aa  •  f.  ■•  .*t  •>:  * 

j  ivawoxl  f ci/lc-f  old’Blfti  Xasoqi  ? Y  i>a.*i  »©ooat  ,  »efl  r  ';o 

•  ir '  f  iSco  x/.-ii.  •./>■  >aw?e  c  ■  ,i:-;  ft.  • 

ioX  •■.  Jh&:  at'  ta&a.  i'J  5  /  v  •  si  e>  .  is 

5 

xrj  woxie  ^oxi  >£>  <3  ;  ....  3u 

..:  v  £  1  i  J  - 

f4iK0l  L&ut  f<  io  -o  j  o.:  ^ 

:r  ii;  iX  a •  (IT  ans  «tfa.;.aa*a*  'ta4lo 

.;  ;  i  kfj  #xu»i‘ii  .  otf  deXX^i  i.w'i  LJioj.deXa  7 

■ 
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•prinadlezat 1  (I)#  The  converse  is  not  true,  however, 
since  an  unbounded  Russian  imperfective  verb  may  be 
progressive  or  continuous,  and  therefore  may  be  translated 
by  the  English  temporary  aspect  (not  by  a  'status’  verb), 
e.g.  kvartirovat 1  -  to  live  in  an  apartment* 

6.1 #2  Dual-aspectual  verbs  exist  only  in  Russian, 
probably  because  both  the  perfective  and  imperfective 
aspects  are  synthetic  in  form  and  are  easily  mistaken  for 
one  another.  In  English,  on  the  other  hand,  the  simple 
aspect  is  synthetic,  the  temporary  aspect  analytic,  thus 
one  form  could  never  be  confused  with  or  replace  the 
other. 

Again,  despite  the  irregular  form  of  uni-aspectual 
and  dual-aspectual  verbs,  no  divergencies  in  the  correlation 
of  Russian  and  English  aspectual  forms  are  found. 

6.2  It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  regardless  what  tense, 
mode,  or  temporal  relationship  is  expressed  by  the  Russian 
and  English  verb  forms,  or  what  their  lexical  meanings  are, 
their  aspectual  relationship  with  one  another  remains 
constant.  In  literal  translations  of  verbs  in  the  active 
voice,  indicative  mood,  the  Russian  perfective  aspect  is 
always  translated  by  the  English  simple  aspect;  the 
English  temporary  aspect  is  always  translated  by  the 
Russian  imperfective  aspect.  For  verbs  functioning  in 
contexts  where  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  the 
grammatical  meanings  of  either  the  perfective  or  temporary 
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aspects,  the  unmarked  imperfective  and  simple  forms 
translate  one  another. 
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